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The Lark said: ‘‘Lo! the winter has gone by; 
Buds will be bureting; I shall greet the spring: 
The snow has vanished, and bright days are nigh; 
I soar into the biue, my song te sing.’ 
But ere he plumed his wings for happy flight, 
Deep snow came down, and veiled the fields in 
white. 


The floweret said: ‘‘1n this warm, sheltered nook, 
My blossom I will epread before the sun, 
And he willsmile on me with gladsome look.’’ 
But the dear floweret, ere the day was done, 
Shrivelled before the north wind’s trosty breath, 
Trembled, and closed her bright-blue eyes in death. 


The Maiden said: ‘‘My true love is away; 
But soon his ship will come across the foam, 
And life will then be lovely, bright and gay, 
And blessed days will gladden our fair home,’’ 
But as she dreamt her happy dreams and smiled, 
His barque went down at midnight dark aud wild. 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THE AUTDOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 
VAROOE,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEB,’’ ETO. 











CHAPTER XVII. 


N that moment of supreme agony, of bit- 
| ter disappointment, as the life he had 
risked his own to save passed out of his 
grasp, sinking beneath the touch of his 
hand and the sight of his eyes, Harold felt 
nothing of his own danger. Neither at the 
time, in his passionate eager longing to 
hold and save him, had any thought 
touched him of the infinite importance to 
himself of Captain Armstrong’s life. 

Now, as the huge herded waves gathered 
about him and folded him round, bound- 
ing his horizon from one pastureless height 
of liquid greenness to another, he awoke to 
the sense of bis own peril, and to the re- 
mem brance of all that Captain Armstrong’s 
death meant for him. He was not sorry 
that, at the passionate moment when he 
was burning and battling to save him, he 
had forgotten it ; but all the stronger now 
was the rush of memory that flooded his 
mind with bitterness. 

It was well for him that he had a life-belt 
on, for in his overwhelming sense of fail- 
ure and disappointment, he bad for a sec- 
ond or two forgotten that his energies and 
presence of mind were needful to be used 
to their utmost powers it he wished to save 
his own lite. 

In plunging deeply down into the sea, as 
he had done after the sinking man, he had 
of course relinquished bis hold of the 
wrecked boat, which had drifted fast away. 
Now he found himself in the same strong 
current that had carried this tothe path of 
the “Curlew’’, and he felt himself borne 
along by a resistless force from which there 
Was no escape. 

Could Michael overtake and rescue him ? 
This question seemed to be in the air, on 
the waves, and in his heart, burning away 
his strength. He could see the derelict 
boat ahead of him, sometimes as a mere 
Streak far away, sometimes as a black wall 
deceiving the eye by its apparent near- 
ness, 

The “Curlew” seemed miles away, at a 
hopeless, unapproachable distance ; her 
boat, though he knew it near, was nowhere 
visivle within his tossing and heaving hor- 
izon, 

Born and bred on the wild West Coast of 
Ireland, he had practiced swimming from 
& boy, and had often shown himself as 
much at home upon the sea as on the land ; 
hence he had the courage and confidence of 
long custom, and the fearlesaness of skill 
and strength. Yet now he felt these tail- 
ing him in this swift current, where appar- 


and exhausting, and floated onwards, grad- 
ually losing thoughts of life as he drifted 


to the edge of that darkness that borders 
death. 


* * * * . ® 

“‘Aise your oaar, and back water for life, 
or the boat will go over ’un !” 

The voice was close at his fainting ear, 
and he looked up with dazed eyes, and saw 
an oar held out in Michael’s strong hand ; 
and in an instant he had clutched it, and 
life, with all its fulness, rushed through 
his veins again. 

Another moment, and with a strong pull 
Michael had got him into the boat and laid 
him down softly in the stern, with head 
leaning against Josiah’s knees. 

“I bet you feel whizzy and slaipy like,” 
said that youth, looking down on him with 
immense satistaction. ‘‘You’ve keeped on 
rolling and tumbling like a porpis out for 
a holiday, till Michael and me most broke 
our bearts rowing arter’ee. I reckon you 
waen’t forget this swim for a long spell.” 

‘*Hould your tongue, you young bufile. 
head,’’ said Michael, ‘“‘and let the wind blow 
alittle breath into Mr. Olver! He cain’t 
spaik yet.” 

‘“‘How long have I been in the sea?”’ Har- 
old asked. ‘Is it hours since Captain A1m- 
strong sank ?”’ 

“Don’t you trouble about ’un,’”’ Michael 
returned. “Nothing will vex ’un never 
more. He was born to be drowned ; ef not, 
you would have saaved ’un—that’s sartain. 
Here’sa drop of raal French brandy. Lucky 
I bad et en my pocket! There—that’ll do 
’ee good.” 

This was true, and Harold felt that he 
was himself again after a good pull at the 
flask. 

‘Your head won’t feel quite so whirly 
now, I reckon,” said Josiah, with great so- 
licitude. 

“Well, it still feels rather asif I bad a 
swarm of bees in it,’’ returned Harold, be- 
ginning to recover; “and I shall be thank- 
ful to get dry. It’s a long pull, Michael, 
yet to the ‘Curlew’.” 

“Never you mind—we shall be aboord 
directly ; and I’m not going to give you an 
oaar,”’ said Michael. “Just you hould ’un 
tight, Josiah, or he’ll be jumping into the 
sea again arter something or other.”’ 

Josiah, doing as he was bid, clutched 
Harold’s arm with one hand. 

“Lor’, jimmeny, you be as could asa 
dead conger !”’ he said pitifully. ‘1 shall 
look arter ’ee a bit now, since I’ve saaved 
the life in ’ee by thic there belt.”’ 

“Well, Josiab, 1 believe that’s about true, 
and I’m greateful ; but you needn’t hold 
me as if 1 were a slippery live fish instead 
of a half dead one.”’ 

‘Have ’ee swallowed much saa ?’’ asked 
Josiah. 

‘‘No ; I’m too good a swimmer tor that ; 
but I could not struggle out of the current 
—| got a little exhausted in trying.” 

“And you thoft you was hours there ; but 
‘twas aunly minutes. We maade the boat 
fly, I can tell ’ee ; and ’tes weil the saa 
have dropped, or we shouldn’t have picked 
’ee up so quick.” 

1t was joy to be on board the “Curlew” 
again, and to feel her stout deck beneath 
their feet, and in the warmth and comfort 
of food and fire forget the evil dream of 
danger and death through which they had 

d. 

But it bad cost a hard struggle on the 
part of all hands before this was done—first 
to get the boat close to the ship, and next 
to haul her to her old place on deck —and 
Daniel waited till this was done before he 

ped Harold’s hand and welcomed him 


back to life. 


the ‘Swift’.” 

“Have you spoken to the ‘Swift’ ?”’ cried 
Harold eagerly. 

‘‘Ias sure ; and I’m afeard it’s a whisht 
story they’ll take home about you, for they 
reckoned sure you’d be drowned.” 

“But they won’t say that at Langarth, 
Daniel, surely ?”’ 

“Weil, they'll say it, to be sure; but the 
young lady wain’t be tould—never fear 
that !’’ 

Harold drew a breath of relief ; it would 
be consoling one day to let Estrild know 
that he had done his best, but net now, in 
the midst of her sorrows, did he wish any 
terror to come near her on his account. 

‘It was strange | never sew the ‘Swiltt’,”’ 
he said. “In tact, I saw nothing but the 
wave coming and the wave going, and that 
horrible boat ahead like a black dream. 
And had‘the ‘Swift’ no news to give you of 
the ‘Alert’?”’ 

“None ; we gave her the news, and they 
took it home with them. There’ll be whisht 
talk to-night at Langarta.”’ 

“And they had seer no boat belonging 
to the ‘Alert’ ?” 

“Aw, my dear, how should they, when 
they put miles and miles of say between 
themselves and thic craft? They didn’t 
want to see her—that’s sartain.” 

“But a boat, Daniel—mightn’t they have 
seen a boat creeping into some port ?”’ 

“Lord ’a’ mussy,’’ said Daniel, “boats be 
running too much on your mind, Mr. Olver! 
In such weather as the ‘Alert’ met she 
wouldn’t lower a boat, ’cept, maybe, to 
send a king ashore. I’ve heard say kings 
can’t be drowned.” Then he laid his brown 
hand kindly on Harold’s shoulder. ‘See 
here, Mr. Olver—Captain Armstreng was a 
braave man ; I'll give ’un his due, though 
he was risky in his way of sailing, and he 
wouldn’t lower no boats to thraw away 
lives. When his ship was on the reef, he 
maybe tried to saave lives thic way, but 
he——’’ 

“But long before then, Daniel, to save 
one life, he may have risked others.’’ 

Daniel looked at him with that sort of 
pity that a man has for a sudden craze in 
another, and then shook his head decis- 
ively. 

‘‘There’s times when a boat is worth fifty 
lives ; and in sich foul weather as poured 
down trom the sky yesterday and laest 
night, Captain Armstrong wouldn’t thraw 
away his boat ef he wouid his men, The 

‘Alert’ caught the storm hours afore we did; 
she was right in the path of the oogly 
thing ; and——”’ 

‘Yes, 1 know, Daniel ; she had six hours’ 
start of us, and the question in my mind 
is, where did she go in that time ?” 

“Come in the cabin ’long with me, and 
I’ll show ’ee the chart and every inch of 
the track she sailed on.’’ 

Harold went, and saw, and was not con- 
vinced. In bis mind there lurked still, in 
spite of all reason, the latent certainty that 
Captain Armstrong would have run any 
strange and abnormal! risk to save the man 
who had taken Tristram’s life. 

It was in vain that Daniel, by aexguments 
as to facts well cnown to sailors, proved 
the impossibility of any boat living and 
reaching the shore during the tempest that 
had beset the ‘‘Alert’’ from the hour she 
left Langarth. ° 

“Well, she herself might have put into 
some port,” persisted Harold. 

“W ouldn’t she have stop; ed thore ef she 
bad 7’ asked Daniel. “Nobody but a pat- 
tick would hoist sails to be blowed to rags 
outside a harbor ef they wes safe inside of 
waun.” 

“But Captain Armstrong was just such a 








“] thought ’twas a poor job, when I eset 
you floating along like a bit of wreck,” he 
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pattick or simpleton ; you have owned he 
wasarcsh man. And the long and short 


every port she has passed, into which she 
might have run.” 

Daniel whistled, and then stopped, re- 
membering that it was unlucky to whistle 
at sea, as he might raise the wind again. 
“Ot course, Daniel,” continued Harold, 
as he noted the old sailor’s hesitation, “I 
shall make amends to you for lengthening 
my trip.”’ 

“No, no, Mr. Olver—I baan’t like that at 
all ; for, simming to me, a man that would 
taake money for keeping to a bargain es no 
man at all. You hired the ‘Curlew’ for a 
week —well, for thic time you’re capen of 
her, and taake her where you will, and l’m 
pilot Now, then, ef you will, we’ll make 
for Morlaix ; that’s the first port on our 
way back.” 

“All right, Daniel—Morlaix let it be.” 
Daniel walked forward at once to give 
orders, saying as he went : 

“Aw, no, my dear, I hope I’m different 
to that, to taake more money for sticking 
to a bargain! Aw, no; foul weather or 
fair, no money for that.”’ 


Harold telt as though a load were lifted 
trom nis heart as the little ship tacked and 
turned to the west. His desire to hunt 
Tristram’s assassin down was growing on 
him like a fever, and every step he took in 
the race made his veins bound with angry 
pleasure. 

‘There is no danger now, Daniel, in tak- 
ing this course, is there 7?’ he asked. 

‘“‘Danger ?’’ repeated Daniel. ‘Why, the 
wind is chopping round from a lion to a 
lamb ; and I’m going to turn in for a good 
spell of slaip; and Michael taakes the 
helm.” 

With a nod his tanned, weather-beaten 
tace disappeared within the cabin, and, left 
alone, Harold paced the deck, full of many 
thoughts. 

It was marvelous to uote how the trouble 
of the sea had subsided into calm, and how 
the swift green waves grew lower and 
lower, as though the ‘‘Curlew’’ in gliding 
over them smoothed them with her breast 
as they smiled back with the shadow of 
her white wings. 

With the cessation of the storm the wind 
had changed to the south, and there was a 
sottness in the air like the touch of flowers. 
But the sky was heavy with clouds, while 
told upon fold descended upon the sea, cov- 
ering it with a white garment, fleecy, iin- 
palpable, and yet so insidiously strong that 
sky, sea, and air were blended into one by 
the sweep of its fall. 

“This is thick weather, sir,’’ observed 
Michael, as Harold passed near the bin- 
nacle. 

His voice sounded curiously far away, 
though it was close by ; and, before he an- 
swered, Harold stopped to wonder a little 
at it. 

“The tog seems to make one deaf, Michael 
as well as blind.” 

“Aw, iss ; tis like a blanket round one’s 
head ; it stifles sight and hearing,’’ said 
Michael, in a tone of disgust. “’Tis a 
French sea ; and the fog is French oogli- 
neas, I reckon.”’ 

Mindful that Michael had charge of the 
helm, Harold moved away so as not lo be 
drawn into talk ; and once more his mind 
rusbed back to Langarth, and to all it held 
of dear and precious and sorrowful. 

The inquest, the tuneral, would be over 
before his return, and Estrild, uncom forted 
save by her cousin, would have to bear al! 
this alone. His presence would have up- 
beld her and consoled her , yet he felt im- 
pelled to goon. He could not retu:n and 
give her the history of his voyage as a fail- 
ure ; it would be too cruel. 

An hour went by and he still paced the 
deck, his mind a prey to thought, while the 





“Curlew’’ sped oawards like a blind bird 
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through her soft and fleecy path. The fog 
stood on her right hand and on ber left, a 
white wall towering from sea to sky. 

Suddenly, as they sailed thus quietly on, 
Daniel emerged from the companion-way 
with wild scared looks; and, rushing for- 
ward, he thrust Michael violently aside, 
and, seizing the helm, dipped it with all 
his force. 

Down went the “Curlew” intothe waves; 
but the little ship rose gallantly again, 
and, obeying her helm, turned sharply, 
with raised prow, to starboard. 

Instantly on the larboard side a huge 
black wall loomed cut from the midst of 
the white mist, and towered above the 
“Curlew” portentous and dreadful. It was 
a tall East Indiaman, 4 giant for strength 
and size, her masts lost in the high fog, her 
buil a black monster ready to crush and 
devour. 

She sailed slowly by, so close that the 
wash and spray of her path sprinkled the 
white faces of the men on the deck of the 
“Curlew,” who gazed out on her in pale 
amazement, 

From their high vantage-ground, a group 
on ber quarter-deck looked down on the 
little “Curlew,” anda strong voice cried 
out— 

“A near shave! Another moment and 
we should bave cut you down!”’ 

This was not said without a few oaths, 
which the fashion of that time thought 
good, and the fasbion of this time leaves 
ot! as bad. 

Harold did not hear Daniel’s reply; his 
nerves, he feared, were shaken, or he was 
suflering from some strange hallucination, 
for in the midst of the white mist he fan- 
cied he saw Estrild’s face. 

In another second he perceived that the 
face that had given him the singular im- 
pression of being hers was that of a slight 
lad who stood a little apart from the group 
on the quarter-deck, 

As the figures in this group became more 
visible to his somewhat scared sight, the 
likeness on this young face to Estrild’s 
vanished ; butit bore a pale wistful look 
which still reminded him of her, and he 
glanced pitifully at the lad, deeming him 
in ill-health. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
rE\UE dreadtul danger of a collision was 
| over, the great ship had passed, but, 
by aid of his trumpet, the officer on 
deck was still exchanging words with the 
“Curlew.”’ 

“How did you weather the storm ?”’ Dan- 
iel had asked, 

‘‘Weran into Brest,’’ was the answer. 
“What news from England ?’’ 

“None. But we saw an English ship go 
down otf the lle de Bas.”’ 

“What name? Do you know?’ 

“Yes. The ‘Alert’—Captain Armstrong. 
All hands lost!’’ There was no audible re- 
ply; but a signal wasran up, dimly visi- 
ble in the mist. 

“Wuiat do’em want now?” said Daniel 
testily, as he peered at the little flag 
through his glass. ‘Aw, they be lowering 
a boat! Slacken sail!” he cried in angry 
humor. 

It was done, and the little “Curlew” lay 
to sullenly, her sails limp, and the mist 
hanging about her shrouds. 

Very soon the measured beat of oars 
travelled through the thick white air, and 
looming through its ghostly vapor ap- 
peared a boat, like a picture on a dream- 
sea, With six oars falling in the water in 
one sweep, and a young officer in the 
stern holding the snowy tiller-ropes. He 
halt rose and lifted his gold-lace cap. 

“We are sorry to hear of the loss of the 
“Alert.’”” Can you tell us if Captain Arm- 
strong is saved ?”’ 

“He is drowned ; we saw him sink !’’ 

And then repidly Daniel told the story 
ot his death, and Harold’s effort to rescue 
him. 

The young officer as he listened looked 
at Harold, and raised bis cap again. 

“tis triends will thank you, sir,’’ he 
said. 

“Mind you,”’ observed Daniel, “Captain 
Armstrong stood by his ship until he was 
washed overboard. How he faaled in with 
the boat arter the “Alert’’ went down I 
can’t tell ’ee,’’ 

“There is no need to tell me that a 
British officer did his duty,”’ said the 
young mate in answer. There’s a brave 
nan gone, and brave men with him; and 
their lives lost for a set of vile smug- 
giers !” 

The strong word in this speech brought a 
flash to Daniel’s eyes. 

‘Have ’ee got anything more to say ?” he 
asked. “Efso, my son, you'may so well 
say it civil.” 

“Oh, certainly,’ returned the other. “If 
youare going back to England at once, 


will you kindly take charge of these let- 
ters and post them ?” 

“I’m pilot. There’s the capen; ask 
him!” said Daniel. 

Harold at this stepped forward. 

“It will be some days before we reach 
an English port,” he said; “but I will 
gladly charge mysolf with the letters and 
post them at the first oppurtunity.” 

“Oh, am sure we are much obliged ; and 
our captain is sorry to have stopped you 
and delayed you in this way; but you see 
he did not like to lose the chance of send- 
ing letters. Here they are !”’ 

The packet was tied around with twine 
and handed up with some difficulty. Har- 
old took it and placed it in his pocket. 

“I am glad to do you this little service,” 
he said. “What is the name of your large 
ship?’ 

“The “Atalanta,’’ bound for Calcutta 
with troops. You see,’’ continued the 
young map, with a wistful tone in his 
voice, ‘it’s a pretty long voyage cut, and 
it’s such achance to send letters home, you 
know.’’ 

‘‘Don’t apologize. 
voyage to you!”’ 
“The same to you !”’ 

Caps were raised, oars dipped in the wa- 
ter, and the boat was gone like a dream, as 
it had come. The mist opened tor it, 
closed on it, and hiditso swiftly that, but 
for the sullen thud of the oars, it might 
have been deemed to have sunk beneath 
the colorless sea. 

Atar in the whiteness the great ship 
floated, a dim strange vision—a spectre 
ship, with ghosts upon her spars standing 
in the clouds, wrapped in white garments 
of mist, and hollow voices wafted from out 
her stillness like thinnest echoes rising from 
graves. 


Harold watch the ship fade away into 
the deeps of the glimmering white dark- 
ness, with a curious quiver of coldness 
upon all his flesh, and a sense of loss, as 
though a bird had been in his hand which 
had flown away, carrying some message 
with him which he ought to have gathered 
from beneath his wings. 

He recovered trom the strange feeling 
With a start, and knew he ought to speak 
to Daniel and thank him for their lives. 
But for him the “Atalanta,’’ with one 
blow, would have struck them all down to 
death. 

He came to the binnacle just in time to 
hear Michael say— 

“Well, Daniel, I reckon I may ax ’ee 
now why you knacked me down ?”’ 

“J didn’t mean to do that, my son—I 
only wanted the helm. It’s weil you 
caaled me on deck.”’ 

“I never caaled 
Michael, astonished. 

Daniel looked grave. 

“Well, soas [friends], then I'll tell ’ee 
what happened,’’ he said. ‘You do knaw 
I wes dead weary, and I slaiped sound, 
but I dreamed that I wes out of my bunk 
and hustling with a rush of waater. Then, 
simming to me, I woke, and heerd a v: ice 
caaling, ‘Dannel, come on deck!’ With 
that I thrawed myself out of my berth and 
rushed upon deck. ThenI seed the graate 
oogly black thing looming out of the tog, 
and I said to myself, ‘’Tis sink or save!’ 
and I thrawed Michael aside and dipped 
the helm.’’ 

“'"Twas sink or saave, sure ’nough,” 
said Michael, in an awed tone. “And you 
raaly dreamed that, Dannel, and heerd thic 
voice ?”’ 

‘*’Tis true as I am here this minute, stan- 
ning up alive, ’stead of lying down there 
dead !’ said the old man pointing with his 
left hand to the sunless waves. 


“Then you bea man to dream dreams 
and see visions,” returned Michael. ‘And 
1 b’lieve now you seed thic ghost. Atore I 
thought ’twas a stram.”’ 

Harold listened, pondering the subtleties 
of that inner sense that some men possess, 
which gives them warnings or tokens of 
danger, and speaks in secret ways not un- 
derstood by those of coarser fibre, whose 
nerves can never thrill with the mystic 
touch, 

“Under Providence your dream saved 
our lives, Daniel,’’ he said, us he grasped 
the old man’s hand in a hearty shake. “I 
wish a dream would come to me,”’ he added, 
withalaugh. “I have the queerest feel- 
ing about that ship.’’ 

“And well you may, sir ; she was nigh 
’pon sinking us.’’ 

“No, it’s not that ;’’ and, feeling he could 
not explain the dim chaos of thought within 
him, he turned away. 

That evening the “Curlew” anchored off 
Morlaix. 

The next morning the earth seemed to 
have broken out into blossom against the 
sun, and the sky was as the vast cup of a 


Good-bye, and a fair 


’7ee on deck!’ said 





blue flower, and the little ripples that ran 


round the ship were all alive and aflame 
with sunshine. 

Harold landed, and searched and ques- 
tioned, and wearied, and searched again, 
and could hear no tidings of the ‘‘Alert’’ or 
of English boats or Englishmen rowing 
ashore. 

Josiah went with him, and stared and 
wondered at the Bretons, their full nether 
garments, their many buttons and gor- 
geous sashes. 

He looked up at the sbops over which 
was written—“Butun Mad’’—words which 
in Breton mean ‘‘Good tobacco.” 

‘‘Button mad!” said Josiah. ‘Yes, that’s 
just what they be, and too lazy to hould 
their pipes ’cept with their teeth, for their 
hands be always in their pockets.”’ 

The “Curlew” sailed away from Morlaix 
that night and the history of the day was a 
blank. 

Again and again this happened, as, sail- 
ing from port to port, Harold wearied and 
questioned, and, heart-sick at failure, yet 
questioned again, and could not learn any- 
thing. 

It became a certainty to him at iast that 
no boat had crept away from the “‘Alert’’ 
to land and save the guilty man who had 
sluin Estrild’s brother. 

So he had gone down with the doomed 
ship, and the mystery of Tristram’s death 
was unsolved, and unsolvable now forever. 
With this sad result for all his labor and 
risk of life, be reached Langarth with a 
heavy heart, after an absence of ten whole 
days. 

He stopped not a moment to have speech 
with any one, but landed in the little bay 
he had compared to Jaffa, and hurried up 
the narrow, rugged cliff-walk with every 
vein tingling with expectant love. 

One touch of a soft hand, one kiss from 
sweet, clinging lips, and he and sorrow 
would be far apart, and he should be re- 
paid for those nights of weariness and dan- 
ger. 

Yet how chill and desolate the house 
looked as he approacbed it! The day was 
bright, yet there was not a window open, 
In the little balcony by Estrild’s sitting- 
room, at which he looked longingly, there 
was a dead flower and a bird-cage. It was 
empty. His heart fell. Was it possible she 
could be ill ? 

He had come close to the old oak door 
unnoticed, unseen, and now he rang softly, 
with careful, but trembling hand. 

A moment or two of anxious waiting, 
and Prior’s face, pinched and pale, met his 
anxious gaze. 

“Oh, Mr. Olver, I’ve whisht news for 
you ! They are gone! Mr. Vicat has taken 
Miss Estrild away to London. There’s 
only Miss Glendorgal here ; she waited to 
see you.”’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 


LEASANCE GLENDORGAL came 
P forward and grasped Harold’s hand in 

silence. The pale hue of suffering on 
her face, and the quiver of her lip, told 
plainly that in the sorrow that had fallen 
on Langarth she had borne a full and per- 
chance silent share; in her thoughts it was 
perhaps the most bitter pang of all that she 
bad no right openly to grieve. 

As she relinquished Harold’s hand he 
flung himself into a chair and began to 
question her with an almost angry eager- 
ness. 

“Why is Estriid gone? Why did you 
let her go? I hoped you would protect 
her against this tyranny. I could not—I 
would not have believed it possibie tiat, 
alter sending me on such a quest, she 
would leave Langarth without hearing 
from my own lips the result of my hard 
search.’’ 

‘In leaving Langarth she was not a free 
agent,’”’ said Pleasance sadly—“‘you must 
know that, Mr. Olver.” 

“I cannot say that 1 know it,” returned 
Harold, in a bitter tone; “for 1 know 
Estrild is not without courage—not with- 
out spirit; therefore, she could have re- 
sisted Mr. Vicat’s will. She could have 
remained here—she ought to have remained 
till my return !” he added quite passion- 
ately. 

“I think she feared the prin of seeing you 
again, since it would only have been to Say 
that she and you are parted now forever.” 

Harold gazed at her for a moment in 
blank amazement ; then he smiled incred 
ulously. 

‘Is that Mr. Vicat’s decree? I think be 
will find himself mistaken. Estrild will 
néver say such words to me of her own 
free will, and | care nothing for what her 
relativessay. I shall varry her off in spite 
of them all.” 

Ks. am glad you teel like that,” Pleasancs 
said, “for you will have need of all your 





faith and courage; because it is not Mr- 
Vicat you will have chiefly to fear ; it is 


Estrild’s own terror and gloom which wil] 
separate you, unless you can hold your 
love in spite of the estrangement which she 
will assuredly deem it her duty to plant 
between you and herself.’’ 

The young man’s tace fell. In these 
words he recognized the fulfillment of the 
dark presentiment that had chilled his 
heart when he saw Captain Armstrong sink 
into the waves beneath his outstretched 
hand. 

“J fear you are right,” he said sorrow. 
fully. “1 knew something of this before I 
went on this fruitless voyage. LEstrild told 
me of her superstitious terrors betore we 
parted ; but | could not believe she was in 
earnest. I did not think she would desert 
me from a motive so utterly unreasonable. 
I cannot believe it now—I feel I should be 
mad to believe it.”’ 

“‘] am not surprised to hear you say that” 
—and Pleasance flushed a little as she 
spoke—“but I have seen and known what 
a Carbonellis can do under the influence of 
the gloom and fear that have now become 
hereditary. It needs a little Carbonellis 
blood in the veins to understand a Carbon- 
ellis and to love still,’ she added, as the 
flush on her cheeks died away, leaving her 
very pale. 

“What can I do?” said Harold, pressing 
| his hand on his forehead. “How can I 
' knock down all this ancient pile of preju- 
| dice and gloom ? I cannot talk of it to Es- 
| 





trild as I do to you, because, you see, poor 
| Tristram, who fostered her superstious fan- 
cies, was ber brother.”’ 

Pleasance winced, yet bravely answered: 

‘You can do nothing for the present, 
; The shock, the grief Estrild has suffered, 
are too recent to allow of her listening to 
reason ; be constant—that is the sole thing 
you can do,”’ 

“{ am not afraid for my own constancy ; 
it is Estrild’sthat I fear will be shaken. 
Influences will be brought to bear upon her 
of which I sball know nothing.” 

“But none of those will move her,”’ re- 
turned Pleasance. ‘‘Mr. Vicat’s power, in 
my opinion, is a mere thread in strength, 
which she would break in a moment for 
your sake ; the danger of estrangement be- 
tween you lies solely in her own tempera- 
ment ; and, unfortunately, her very love 
for you becomes through this the means to 
that end.’”’ 

“You are a Job’s comforter, Miss Glen- 
dorgal,’”’ said Harold, with anger in his 
voice. “I am not going to believe that Es- 
trild will play into Mr. Vicat’s hands in 
that weak way. Ifshe loves me, she will 
stand by me.”’ 

Pleasance looked at him sorrowfully ; in 
her experience she had known a Carbon- 
ellis love, and leave his love, even for that 
love’s sake. And now, like the shadow of 
her own sad past, she telt the darkness that 
was about to fall upon Harold’s future 
years, and ber heart was touched with grief 
for him. 


“What you think and feel is natural and 
sensible,’’ she said ; “but you must remem- 
ber that you have not to deal only with 
common sense and nature. In the Carbon- 
ellis blood there is a sensitiveness to things 
beyond our ken—things which appear to us 
mere shadows, but which to them are real 
and terrible.” 

“T am aware of it,”’ said Harold, in the 
tone of a man who hated the subject. ‘To 
fling down Estrild’s delusion, I went on 4 
wild adventure which has failed. I have 
nothing to tell her when we meet, and she 
she will not thank me for having risked 
my life; apparently this has counted for so 
little that she has gone away witbout car- 
ing to see me—without leaving for me 4 
word ot kindness,’’ 

Pleasance saw that the leaven of bitter- 
ness was already working in him, and she 
hastened to speak. 

“No, no,” she cried ; ‘‘you are mistaken ! 
Estrild lett many words of love tor you; 
sbe spoke them with tears—her heart was 
full ot you. A thousand tender thoughts 
of you rose to her lips continually ; when 
speaking of you she seemed at times to for- 
get her sorrow.” 


“With me she would forget it altogether! 
Can you not see, Miss Glendorgal, that 4 
happy life, filled with love and duty, is tne 
only safeguard for Estrild against taes° 
morbid delusions that now prey upon her 
mind ?”’ 

“I see it all, and I see also the difficulties 
you will have to encounter. You know 
you can always count on my help,” she 
added. 

He took ber extended hand gratefully, 
but a shadow of pained thought still rested 
on his face. In very truth he telt the diffi- 
culties of his position more keenly than he 
cared to acknowledge ; his narrow means 
and Estrild’s wealth, and Mr. Vicat's 
\ power and enmity were all tangible obsts- 
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clesstretching like a wall between him and 
bis love. 

Besides there stood that shadowy barrier, 
strongest of all, which Estrild had built up 
in her superstition, and which already had 

them, though his attempt to break 
it down bad nearly cost him his life. 

“What was the verdict at the inquest?” 
heasked abruptly. “You have not told 
me yet. ” 

“J feared to vex you; it was the very 
one that Estrild dreaded. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of accidental death.” 

“There was no evidence to that effect!” 
cried Harold hotly. 

“Pardon me—the only evidence offered 
pointed to that alone. I grant it was but 
hearsay; the men who were with you in 
the boat when—whben you brought Tris 
tram away, repeated the statement made 
by the officer on the “Alert.” You willre- 
member he spoke distinctly of an acci- 
dent.” 

“I remember it,” said Harold gloomily. 

“And, the ‘Alert’ and her whole crew 
being lost, no other witnesses were forth- 
coming,” resumed Pleasance ; “so neces- 
sarily the verdict was rather vague. The 
jury found that Mr. Carbonellis met his 
death by a gunshct wound, the result ofan 
accident on board the ‘Alert;’ but how it 
occurred or by whose hand the shot was 
fired there was no evidence to show.” 

“Ot course the superstitious jurymen re- 
joiced in their verdict,’’ said Haroid in 
contemptuous anger. ‘They were glad to 
add another cloud to the Carbonellis gloom. 
Oh, I can understand all the wild talk of a 
credulous people, and how it has added to 
Estrild’s distress and terror.’’ 

“I confess it has done her harm; in her 
mind the verdict adds weight to her fear, 
and makes it reasonable ; it is impossible 
to argue against the conclusion she draws 
from itor against the proofs and facts she 
brings forward to justify her beliefs,’’ 

“Oh, if 1 could only have saved one life 
—one witness trom that accursed ship!” 
cried Harold, clenching his hand in his 
passionate pain. ‘Miss Glendorgal, I will 
live yet to prove that Tristram Carbonellis 
was wickedly and wilfully slain, and his 
death was no accident.” 

“Do not say that,’’ said Pleasance in a 
trembling voice. ‘‘Whocould mean him 
harm? He was a man greatly beloved.” 

Then, to Harold’s surprise, she gave way 
suddenly, and, bending forward with face 
buried in her hands, she burst into tears. 

A light fellupon him instantly, and he 
saw now what an effort it had cost her ali 
through their interview to h«id herself 
calm and yet talk of Tristram. Foran in- 
stant he let his eyes rest pitifully on her 
bowed head ; then he rose and silently left 
the room. 


“So her life too is ruined,” he said to 
himself bitterly. “And this is what a Car- 
bonellis can do and deem it right! A 
lovely and loving woman left to wither 
into a wreck—and for what? A fantasy, a 
phantom with no reality in it, except the 
suffering it brings. J sball grapple with 
the thing and kill it,”’ 

He said this as he went slowly in search 
of Prior, conscious at the same time of a 
cloud of images rising in his own brain an- 
tagonistic to this resolve, and to his reason- 
able beliet in its possibility. 

Tristram’s dead face and Captain Arm- 
Strong’s sad eyes, for that one dread min- 
ute as they met his before the wave covered 
them, seemed to float before his vision in 
silent protest. 

Unknowing, in this phase of thought, 
whither his steps led him, he found him. 
self in the library, and started to see before 
him the portrait of the Crusader, with the 
dark, pale face and passionless eyes of the 
Stranger who had crossed the ferry with 
him, and ridden in advance of the coach on 
the night, now seemingly so far in the past, 
of his journey to Langarth. 

“The likeness between them is at least 
no dréam, and the man was real enough ; 
there is no mistaking flesh and blood for a 
ghost,”’ he said half aloud. “But itis queer, 
and there is more in it than J can under- 
Stand, but not more than I will fathom and 
find out,” he added quite aloud, as he saw 
Prior Standing near him. 

“l wish you would, sir,” said the old 
— earnestly. “The family have been 
- Oubled long enough. ’Tis time such 
poner Should cease, and that man’s spirit 
7 Peet was in no mood for laughter, yet 
re ort and somewhat bitter laugh might 
a ® broken trom his lips but for the lines 
nek g ed bd: old man’s face, which told 
Price ill-timed it would appear to old 
aan master—the last heir of an ancient 
oe ips dead, his young mistress was 
h xe, her house shut up in gloom ; and 

© was left here in solitude to brood over 





the strange events that had stricken from 
it : one biow light, love, life. 7 
©; truly Harold could not lau 
Prior’s beliets, tor they were tneatefeahty 
mingled with his sorrow and with the grief 
vis heavy at his own heart. 
Suppose now this sort of notion that 
re family we hunted down to 
’ 
= a an going on along while ?’ 

“Oh, for hundreds of sir—e 
since the first Carbonellis Lang dee p he 
hog pend | rg with a tree that had 

6 
jn? ed, lying right across his 

“But that was eviden x 
dent, Prior.” tly a simple acci 

“But he called the woodman away,” re- 
turned Prior, pointing to the poten hay 
the dog that had been watching his master 
flew at it when it was shown to him.” 

“That’sa very doubtful story,” Harold 
said, stooping to examine the painting ; 
‘for this portrait is certainly not more than 
two hundred years old, whereas the first 
Carbonellis—as you call bim—must have 
lived in the time of the Crusades, it he was 
brother to this man !” 

“I can’t count back like that, sir,” Prior 
rejoined, with a puzzled air; “but I’ve 
heard say the first picture of this poor 
wronged man was in a panel somewheres 
in the old part ot the house which was torn 
down, and, afore it fell to pieces, the Car- 
bonellis who lived then had it copied by a 
rare painter in London. There’s a piece of 
ae panel at the back of the picture yet, 

T. 

Harold turned it around to the light on 
hearing this, and, on brushing away a thick 
coating of dust, he perceived that two 
pieces of oak panelling, blackened by age, 
were letinto the back of the picture. On 
one, amid the smearings and markings of 
time, there gradually grew visible a face 
more haggard and worn than that on the 
canvas, and yet the same. 

As Harold gazed on it he was fain to ac- 
knowledge to himself tbat this worn and 
marred visage brought to his mind even 
more vividly than the other the pale set 
tace of the strange man whose mad ride to 
Langarth had apparently ma:ie him a mes- 
senger of doom. 

“IT cannot deny the likeness,’ he said 
with a half-sigh, as he drew back a little, 
the better to gaze at the dim and blurred 
portrait. “And now in this light I see a 
shadowy resemblance of Tristram himself. 
Yes, this is undoubtedly a Carbonellis.”’ 

“We all know that, sir,’’ 

“I mean,” resumed Harold, carrying on 
his thought, “that likenesses descend in 
families. Is there no other branch of the 
same name——’’ 

‘Not one, sir,” interposed Prior eagerly. 
“It would be a whisht story for Miss 
Estrild ifthere was, for then she would 
lose Langarth.”’ 

‘“‘How ?”’ asked Harold. 

“Because, sir, they could only be de- 
scendants of the Crusader, and he was the 
elder brother.’’ 

Harold set this remark aside in his mind 
to be thought over and inquired about at 
some future, happier time, when he and 
Estrild should be together. Meanwhile he 
scrutinized the picture again. 

“What is this on the other longer bit of 
old panelling, Prior ?’’ 

“That’s the Crusader’s hand—the hand 
that brings death to Langarth—so the folks 
hereabouts say,’’ rejoined Prior unwill- 
ingly. ‘ ‘Tis mere talk, sir—not worth 
telling about,’”’ he added, as he lifted the 
heavy painting to replace it against the 
wall. 

“Stop a moment,” interposed Harold. 
«There is a hand certainly holding a scroll, 
and there are some words written on it. I 
want to decipher them.”’ 

‘You'll never do that, sir,” said Prior 
uneasily. ‘No one will till the right day 
comes. Times out of mind, I have heerd 
say, learned men have come to Langarth 
at its master’s bidding, and none could 
ever read what is writ there.”’ 

With pocket-book and pencil in hand, 
Harold knelt on one knee, endeavoring to 
copy the irregular halt-defaced characters 
on the panel, while Prior, with evident un- 
willingness, held the picture upright. 

Pleasance entered while they were thus 
engaged, and stood for a moment silently 
near them. She was pertectly composed 
and calm, and her sweet voice had no 
tremor in it when she spoke at last. 

‘The characters are Arabic,”’ she said. 

“So I am just discovering,” said Harold; 
but 1 can make nothing of them.” 

“J was sartain of that,” observed Prior. 
“And ’tis a heavy piece of work to hold up, 
sir.’’ 

“Stay, one instant longer ! There is a 
word or two I can read and copy.” 

He scratche d them in his pocket-book 





and then rose from his knee and showed 
the page to Pleasance. 

“You see the word I have made out is 
‘Cumberland’. It seems to have no bear- 
ing either upon Palestine or Cornwall ; 
nevertheless it may bea help to me one 
day, and then perhaps I shall make out 
the whole.”’ 

“I hope you’ll never do that, sir, if it 
would ruin the one you love best!’ Prior 
said, as he hurriedly set the portrait in its 
old place against the wall. “I wonder the 
Squire Carbonellis who had this painted 
ever saved they ghastly bits of wood from 
the prison-picture !”’ 

“The prison-picture ?”’ repeated Harold. 

‘It was so called,” answered Pleasance, 
“because, as the story goes, it was copied 
from one painted on the wall of his prison 
by the Crusader, who on his unexpected 
return was seized by his brother and held 
in prison till his death.” 

“How did he get his paints ?’’ Harold 
queried, with all the scorn of common 
sense, 

“Oh, we must not question these old le- 
gends too closely! But it is said that he 
brought his pigments from the East, and 
was allowed to use them. It is added that 
they were so firm in color and so strong 
that the wall of the dungeon bad to be torn 
down in order to destroy the picture ; it 
always worked through every wash laid 
over it, At last, atthe dawn of better times, 
when the then master of Langarth had the 
dismal cell destroyed, a travelling priest, 
from Italy, copied the prison-picture on an 
oak panel ; that, in its turn, fella prey to 
time, except the fragments you have exam- 
ined, which, perhaps, were preserved to 
prove the authenticity of the likeness, and 
also, maybe, because the painter could not 
copy the characters you have endeavored 
to decipher. You perceive tbat in the paint- 
ing of the seventeenth centary the scroll is 
left out.” 

“Ah, the Carbonellises of that day were 
afraid ot what it tells,” said Prior; ‘so 
they wouldn’t have it putin the new pic- 
ture.’”’ 

“The London painter declined to tackle 
Arabic, I expect,” said Harold. ‘“Never- 
theless I wish he had been as learned as 
the priest; I might have red the cabalistic 
message then.’ 

“It is supposed to contain a threat and 
prophecy of the doom that awaited the 
wrongful holders of Langarth. Tristram 
had a doggrel verse which is said to be a 
free translation of the words. Perhaps 
Estrild may know it.” 

“I do not think I will ask ber,’’ returned 
Harold. Then as he and Pleasance quitted 
the room together, he added, “I can 
scarcely imagine how, on the foundation 
ot a mere legend, sucha wiid, mad belief 
in fatality has been built up, to the injury 
and saddening of so many human lives.’’ 

“It is strange,” said Pleasance; “and 
not more strange than true.’’ 

‘“What—do you believe in the impris- 
oned Crusader and his curse, his prison- 
picture, and all the rest of it ?’’ asked Har- 
old ,witb some impatience. 

“I believe that tradition ever has a germ 
of truth in it,” said Pleasance, “And I 
know the Carbonellises die by fatal acci- 
dents; and strip this fact as you will of all 
that is mystical, the dark rider remains a 
mystery still.” 

‘*s— see you have Carbonellis blood in 
you,” said Harold, not thinking bis words 
were cruel. 

“Yes; and so has Estrild. You must 
try to remember it in all your dealings 
with her.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
—___—_—> - .—____-— 

Sue WANTED TiM&#.—The wife of a cel- 
ebrated divine has such a fancy tor Angora 
cats that she has a room devoted to them, 
leading out of which a gallery is built, so 
the animals can have exercise and fresh air 
without wandering away. An old college 
friend met the doctor in the street lately, 
ad not having seen each other for some 
years, the meeting was most pleasant. At 
last he asked, ‘George, what are you doling 
now ?”’ 

“Well,” said he, “I am married, am pas- 
tor of a fine chureh, and get a good salary.” 

“And your wife ?” 

“Oh, she is in the cat raising business.” 

'n addition to the cat crazs, a monkey 
was added to the household menagerie, and 
all went pleasantly until one day, as the 
doctor stepped into his bath, the monkey 
jumped in with him. There wasa briet 
struggle, and then, with wrath in his eye, 
holding the monkey by the neck, marched 
into the presence ot his good lady, saying : 

“Madam, this business has gore too far ; 
you must decide between the monkey and 
she looked placidly up from a cat she 
was petting, saying, “Will you give me 
twenty-four bour to decide, dear ?”’ 

The monkey is still one of the household 








Bric-a-Brac, 


TREE-PLANTING.—There is a curious 
law in vogue in Switzerland which com- 
pels every newly-married couple to plant 
trees shortly after the marriage ceremony. 
The trees ordered to be planted on wed- 
ding-days are the pine and weeping-wil- 
low, but on birthdays the suggestive birch 
tree is selected. 


EaRLy Hours 1n Visnna.—There is a 
peculiarity which Vienna jshares in com- 
mon with all Austrian towns. At ten 
o’clock the streets are deserted. Scarcely 
will you meet a solitary soul. The law 
authorizes the porter or “concierge’’ to 
levy a tax of ten kreutzers, called the 
“Sperrgeld,”’ on any person leaving or en- 
tering the house after that hour. Thus this 
“Sperrgeld” obliges you, when you are in- 
vited to a party, to pay ten kreutzers on 
leaving your home or entering it after that 
hour at night. 


MANNA.—What the manna was which 
fell in the wilderness has often been dis- 
puted, and still is disputable. It was suffi- 
cient for the Jewish rabbins to have touad 
in the Bible that the taste of it was “asa 
wafer made with honey,” to have raised 
their fancy to its pitch. They declare it 
was “like oil to children, honey to old 
men, and cakes to middle age.”” It had 
every kind of taste except that of cucum- 
bers, melons, garlic, and onions,and leeks, 
for these were those Egyptian routs the 
Israelites so much regretted to have lost. 
This manna had, however, the quality to 
accomodate itself to the palate of those who 
did not murmur in the wilderness, and to 
these it became fish, flesh or fowl. 


Never Kiss.—The Navigator Island 
people, of the Pacific Ocean, never kiss, 
they simply rub noses, And should a 
young man wish to marry a girl he, if he 
has a servant, sends him to the girl, stat- 
ing that his master likes her and would 
like to marry her. ({f she is willing to 
marry him she sends back word, naming 
an early evening when she will meet him. 
This meeting usually takes place in the 
bush back of the girl’s home, It is their 
trysting place, and here everything is ar- 
ranged. Perhaps the next day, or very 
soon thereafter, they disappear. They may 
be gone four or six weeks in the bush be- 
fore anybody has the least inkling of their 
whereabouts, Then they as suddenly re- 
appear, and are formally merried by one 
of the chiefs or missionaries, and all their 
triends join in giving them a big dinner of 
pork. Then they are substantially married. 


Tue Ostrion.—The legend of the os- 
trich says, that its race had once been beau- 
tiful, its wings broad and strong. Then 
one evening the largest forest birds said to 
it, ‘*Brother, shall we fly to-morrow, God 
willing, to the river, and drink?’ And 
the ostrich answered, “Yes, I will.’’ At 
dawn they flew away, first up towards the 
sun, higher and higher, the ostrich far be 
fore the others. It flew on, in its pride, up 
towards the light ; it relied upon its own 
strength, and not upon the Giver of that 
strength ; it did not say, “God willing.” 
Then the avenging angel drew aside the 
veil from the streaming flames, and in that 
moment the bird’s wings were burnt, and 
he sank in wretchedness to the earth. 
Neither he nor his species were ever after- 
wards able to raise themselves up in the 
air. They fly timidly—hurry along in a 
narrow space ; they are a warning to man- 
kind in all our thoughts and all our enter- 
prises to say, ‘God willing.” 





HEREAFTER.—A Spanish Jesuit pub- 
lished at Salamanca a volume in folio, 1652, 
entitled “Empyreologia.’’ He dwells with 
great complaicency upon the joys of the 
celestial abode ; therealways will be music 
in heaven with material instruments as our 
ears are already accustomed to; otherwise, 
he thinks the celestial music would not be 
music forus, But another writer is more 
particular in his accounts. He positively 
assures us that we shall experience a su- 
preme pleasure in kissing and embracing 
the bodies of the blessed ; they will bathe 
in the presence of each other, and for this 
purpose there are most agreeable baths in 
which we shall swim like fish ; that we 
shall all warble as sweetly as larks and 
nightingales ; that the angels will dress 
themselves in temale habits, their hair 
curled; wearing petticoats and fardin- 
gales, and with the finest linen; that men 
and women will amuse themselves in mas- 
querades, feasts and balla. Women will 
sing more agreeably than men to exalt 
these entertainments, and at the resurrec- 
tion will have more luxuriant tresses,orna- 
mented with ribbons and head-dresses as 

in this life. 
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AWAKENED. 


BY MARIE OONNOR. 





You touched the harp of my life, and the music is 
echoing still, 
Swift to your summons electric answered the ten- 
sionless strings, 
Swif: leapt each trembling chord at the power of 
your magic will, 
Swift soared each glad vibration on Love's untiring 
wings. 


And the melodies linger yet in the fevered and stormy 
air, 
I hear them, clear as of old, through the rush and 
whirl of the days, 
I hear—and my palses thrill with a voiceless, yearn- 
ing prayer, 
And the stream of my thoughts flows back down the 
old sweet haunted ways. 


Deep in my soul's hidden mirrors your features re- 
flected shine ; 
Flooding the darkness around with their glorious 
living light, 
Centre and source of delight, whence shoot through 
these veins of mine, 
Rays that like lava burn like beaven are infinite. 


By that touch, by that waking murmur, 
changed the world for me, 
Batbed all its manifold beauties in one bright, liv- 
ing glow, 
Biended all earthly sounds {n one vast harmony, 
Through which love's wordless peans in tremulous 
minors flow. 


you have 


The ring of your laughter lingers in the nigMt-wind’s 
fitfal eigha, 
The spell of your presence hovers by the moon- 
beams silver bars ; 
Ketween me and the starlight I see your eyes 
arise 
Resplendentin the azure, 
slare, 


like nearer, tenderer 


Willitbe so forever? When this joyous heart is 
cold, 
When I pass to that Elysium that no mortal feet 
have trod, 
Shall I still look back in longing, still by your will 
controlled ? 
Will you In that mystic dawning stand between my 
soul and Goa? 
oe 


TANGLED THREADS 


BY L. GALBRAITH. 








CHAPTER V.—(CONTINUED. ) 


1{1A VE barely completed my toilette be- 
| fore Boggett comes to tell me the 

hbrougham is atthe door. Aunt Doro- 
tuy declined the offer of Captain Fearon’s 
civ, a& being too rapid a mode of progres- 
tion foran unprotected maiden, and I go 
downstairs racking my brains for a means 
ol disposing of ny precious letter, 

If only l can make an excuse for stop- 
ping somewhere, I might send it by a mes- 
senger. 

‘“Itis only just balf-past thres,’’ 1] say as 
I look at the clock. ‘I shall get there much 
wosoon, Aunt Dorothy, cannot! drive as 
lar a8 Bond Street and change the songs 
those stupid people have sent in the wrong 
key ?”” 

For once in her life, my aunt agrees to 
my suggestion, so to Bond Street I go, and 
on the way have plenty of time to work out 
the difficult problem. 

A solution comes at last. A brilliant idea 
— me. Why should not I leave it my- 
self 


So, when I have concluded my business 
with Mesara, Colwin, I take heart of grace 
and give the order for 490, Piccadilly. I 
think the man looks a little surprised, but 
Il amn too much excited now to care about 
that or anything else, 

Every nervein my syatem is thrilling 
when the carriage stops opposite to the 
house. 

I spring out, and, casting a hasty glance 
at the first-story windows, I catch sight of a 
pair of broad shouldera,a sleek head turned 
meditatively on one side, and the corner of 
a picture or photograph which he is evi- 
dently studying intently. 

The vision just deprives me of the little 
sense I have left. Hetween sleepless nights 
and wretched days,my nervesare “ail any- 
how.”’ 

Having knocked,the door flies open with 
a precipitancy that iIrightens me, and, in- 
stead of presenting the note which has cost 
me so much trouble already, 1 awkwardly 
inquire if Major James is at home. 

‘*Beg pardon, whom did you say?’ asks 
the woman who answers the door, 

“Major James,’ I repeat more 
tinotly. 

“Walk in, please, miss. Williams’’—to a 
boy in buttons, who stands in the bali— 
‘lady for Major James; ask if he’s been in 
this afternoon.” 

Williams disappears upstairs and returns 
alinost instantly. 

“This way, if you please. Not at home to 
ms one else, Mra, Brough.” 

follow the boy up the staircase, and see 
him throw open adoor. 1! havea vision of 
dark walla, a fern-shbaded baloony, rich 
coverings and sewnene: f knlehdkeecks, all 
making a background t the figure which 
comes forward to meet me with outstretch- 
e| band, and, I feel keenly, a very per- 
turbed expression on his handsome tace. 

“Good afternoon,” be says in a most 
casual tone of greeting ; then as ihe door 
closes upon us, in a totally diflerent voice, 
‘Great Heavens, child, what has brought 
you bere?” 


lt is the coup de grace to my selt-control 
this reception—it is so different from what | 
have pictured, waited and longed for. I can 
bear no more. 


dis- 


“Yor are not glad to see me!” | fal- 
ter. 

Then the room seems to turn round, I 
feebly put up my bandsto my face and begin 


to cry. 

lasedatiy be is himself n. He puts 
me into a cushioned chair, brings me a glass 
of water, kneels on the rag beside me, 
talks,argues, and soothes me into calmness 


in. 
“eMy poor little girl,” he says, when I 
have regained my composure, “I did not 
mean to distress you.  o- ? =e 
ne to pieces, child. e n is 
one sod pene strength. re you do not 
look like the same gir! I left four days ago. 
This sort of thing must not go onany 
jonger. What have they been doing to 
your” 
1 teil him all—bow wrecthed I am, bow 
nervous about to-morrow evening, bow 
hateful isthe whole prospect of the mar- 


*{ bave tried to be brave,’’ I say piteous- 
ly; “but indeed I cannot bear it. Ob, won’t 
you help me? Cannot you do something 
for me? You said you would always be my 
friend, and I thought, if I could only see 
you, everything would come right. I had 
tried so hard to get bere, and then, when I 
caine, you were angry!” 

Mv voice shakes again, and the sentence 
terminates in a little sob, 

“Not angry, Dolly,’’ be responds; ‘you 
could not think I meant to be angry with 
you. Itis only, dear, that—of course, you 
did not know it—but it is not exactly the 





thing for girls to come to fellows’ rooms 
without acbaperon. Do not cry, little wo- 
man; a8 it happens, it does pot matter a | 
pit; only { was vexed for the minute, and 
ratner afraid something serious might have 
bappened.”’ 

“Then vou are glad to see me, after all ?’’ 
1 inquire plaintively. 

“So glad that you cannot half imagine 
what! feel, I bave not any words to say 
how I have missed you al! this time.”’ 

“[ did not mean to coine in!” I manage 
to say; there is stilla choking sensation in 
iny throat, ‘I meant to leave a note. But, | 
after | saw you at the -vindow,I—I don’t | 
know—I could notthink of what I wanted 
to say, and | asked for you instead.”’ 
“Lucky thing I wasin,’’ be remarks al- 
most to himself; “it was a near shave.” 

“Shave of what?’ I ask. 

But he does not answer. Turning t the 
writing-table between the windows, he be- 
gins to collect the loose envelopes and | 
papers lyivg about, and thrusts thein into | 
adrawer. Then he rings the bell, 

‘Tea, Williams. Now you are bere, little 
one, we will inake ourselves as comfortable 
as circumstances permit.” 

1 awn sufficiently recovered now to look 
round and wonder at the taste and luxury 
of bis bachelor quarters, 

The oak-framed chimney-glass is hand- 
somnely carved, and all the little shelves 
round it are stored with china. 


There are a few good water-colors, chiefly 
sporting subjects, on the walls, and photo- 
graphs of pretty celebrities; the sinall 
tapestry-covered table is hea with papers 
and magazines; there isa violin and some 
music on the big square couch; a_pink- 
shaded lamp on the piano, and a handful of 
roses in a vase on the writing-table. 

“What are you looking for?’ I ask, ashe 
pauses to glance inquiringly over the table 
again. 

“Ob, nothing! 
show you.” 

He takes up the music and flings it intoa 
corner. 

‘Here comes tea; will you pour it out? I 
hate to see a man meddling with the tea-pot 
when there is a lady inthe way.” 

Willlatwns draws up a littie china-topped 
table between us, and I pour out tea, and 
admire the quaint old-fashioned porcelain 
cups. 
**How lovely all your things are !’’ I re. 
mark, “No one would think you lived 
bere all by yourself. I always fancied 
men’s rooins were like a dining-room, all 
oak and leather and pipe-racks and 
things.’’ 

“Oh, I have pipe-racks and things! Why 
should a fellow be uncomfortable because 
he is not lucky enough to have a wife? I 
should say it wasa reason for having ad- 
ditional luxuries, But all these things do 
not belong to me; the man who owns this 
set of chainbers has gone abroad,and | have 
taken them off his hands forthe summer. 
I like a comfortable room.”’ 

‘This is like a drawing-room,” [ laugh. 
‘And what a pretty tea-service; and your 
little tea-spoons have monogrammed hand- 
les too! hy is the ‘F’ so wuch the larger 
letter, as though Frederic was the sur- 
name ?’’ 


‘Is it?’’ hesays,taking up one to examine 
it. ‘I suppose it isthe fault of the fellow 
who made ths design.”’ 

Then he begins to talk about something 
else, and gradually we fall back upon the 
one subject U pperinost in our thoughts, 

‘Little one,” he says at last, “I do not 
think you ought to go through with this 
marriage if you are so set against it, I 
will make a bargain with you. Try to go to 
sleep to-night and get some rest, if you can; 
and, if the day after to-morrow you are 
still of the same way of thinking,vou shall 
tell me so, and I will take the matter into 
my own bandsa,.”’ 

“‘What do you mean?” I ask wondering- 
ly. “What can you do?” 

“[ sball come up to Cremlin Place at 
twelve o’clock on Thursday morning. 1 
shall interview aunt Dorothy, and tell her 
that you ere a free nt, and stall be war- 
ried against your will to no man,” 

‘“But,”’ I yasp, ‘she will not let you see 
7, A have no right to interfere, I am 


Only a photo I wanted to 





“I have the right of every man over the 


woman he loves,” he answers, ‘‘Doliv, I 
cannot stand this any longer. You 
better see these people to-morrow night, I 
sup and then, with your permissio n, 
I will putin my oar. Is ita bargain? 

I jook up at him with adoring eyes. I 
daresay he thinks me a perfect little idiot, 
but I cannot help that. 

All my fears and doubts have vanished 
like mists before the sun. 

He says I ain saved, and my faith in bim 
is sufficient to remove all the obstacles ny 
mind has conjured up. 

With tears in my eyes and smileson my 
lips, [ give him both hands, and answer, 
rs a the very depths of my heart. 

Then I remember that I bave been here 
a long time, and must be off; so I say I 
must go, and he does not try to detain me, 

“Keep up your heart about to-morrow, 
he counsels, as he puts me into the brou- 

bam. ‘‘It may not be so bad as you an- 
fic! 1 know you will get on well with 
Net Mrs. Charteris, She is the dearest 
woman in the whole world, and as good as 

1d.” 
er do not think I shal! like Mrs. Chaiteris 
quite so much anal expected. Not that I 
am the least bit jealous—I have the great- 
est contempt for jealousy—but { do not 
think a man ought to talk in that enthusi- 
astic way of a married woman, and { ain 
quite sure he has no business to call her b 
her christian naine. 1 go off justa tiny bit 
piqued ; but the feeling melts away under 
the influence of my bostess’s charming 
smile, 

She isa tall, fair woman, looking much 
younger than the six-and-thirty years to 
which she a owns, with violet 
eyes, and bright brown hair heaped in coils 
and masses of plaite round her shapely 
head. 

She welcomes ine so kindly, and puts me 
at my ease so quickly, that I feel ashamed 
of iny passing i!l-luimor. 

Hardly a word does she say about her 
brother, confining ber chatter to general 
topics and reminiscences of Crumpley celeb- 
rities and the old servants, amongst whom 
ber childhood and nearly all my life had 


| been passed. 


“Fancy yout being buried alive in that 
dreadful hole all these years!’’ she says 
pityingly. “I am sure your aunt deserves 
great credit for turning ycu out so well, 
and great condemnation for not letting us 
know you sooner. I did ask you to stay 
with us when we were in England three 


| years ago; but Miss Tempest refused so de- 


cidedly that 1 concluded I had mistaken 


| your age, and that you must be quite a lit- 
’ 


tle girl. 

“T ain not mucb more now,” I reply. 
Then we both laugh, aud in the laugh 
there is something so familiar that I get 
quite puzzied. 

I look at Mrs, Charteris as she sits in the 
glowing sunlight with a queer conviction 
that 1 have seen Ler somewhere before. 

“Do you know,” I say slowly, “I feel 
sure this is not the tirst time 1 have seen 
you? Youremind meso much of some 
one, but I cannot think who it is.”’ 

“Do 1?’ she returns, with an ainused in- 
difference. ‘Well, it is not unlikely. You 
inay bave passed me in the park, you 
know.’’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


fP\GE all-important Wednesday has come 
} at last ; the day which is to decide ny 

fate. For, in my own wind, I am quite 
certain that I ehal! claim the “liberty of the 
subject”? by refusing to marry Captain 
Fearon, merely because my father’s wi!l 
directs ine to do so, 

Oddly enough, nowthat I feel deliver- 
ance near, now that I count on to-morrow’s 
breaking the fetters agains. which I have 
rebelied so long, I begin to be rather un- 
coinfortable, 

I was first conscious of it yesterday, when 
Mra, Charteris kissed me at parting, saying 
so kindly that ‘‘We ivust be real sisters, for 
she was sure I should make Jitn a dear Jit- 
tle wife, and all the family would give me 
a hearty welcome.” 

I had no words with which to respond to 
her pretty congratulatory speeches. I felt 
80 despicably mean, to be receiving her 
kindness on the strength of my connection 
with her brother atthe very time when I 
was counting the hours till the said connec- 
tion could be brought to an end. 

The whole thing is such a sham and pre- 
tence. I wonder why “he’’ wishes me to 
go through with it, Surely it would ve less 
emai for us all to stop at once, before I 

ave been publicly presented to the rela- 
tives as Captain Fearon’s fiancee, 

My head aches with trying to find reason- 
able motives ; excitement has taken ali the 
color out of my cheeks, and it is a very pale, 
large-eyed little girl who gazes into the 
giass, when aunt Dorothy, unusually con- 
siderate of iny weary lonks, sends me to lie 
down in my own room fora couple of 
hours, before the great task of dressing be- 


[ put on a tea-gown and throw myself 
ne the couch, worn out in mind 
and y; butthereis no rest tor me, I 
toss about, wondering how the tangled 
— wy love = are ever to be un- 
and woven into thes 
of marries Ba mooth strands 
y-and-by Boggett brings me so 
and, after retiring, comes’ back in 6 oe 
tninutes with one of those square white’ 
boxes which I have learnt dur ng the last 
few days to connect in my mind with Cap- 
tain Fearon’s ‘delicate attentions.” 

“Put itdown,” I say languidly; “and 
Boggett, run a tres: String in that white 
skirt. Itisthe only one that will han 
well under my new dress.” 2 

Having 





invented an excuse for getting 


rid of her, I lock mysell in for protection, 





and begin to unpack my flowers for 

ar Mey else to do, ae 
first thing that strikes me is that 

the “attention” to-day is wired and made. 


u 

Oe in trath, a most perfect » —long 
enough to cover one entire © of my 
square-cut bodice—of my favorite creamy 
roses, and nestling among them, almost 
hidden by the long fronds of maidenhair 
are two or three clusters of paie-blue for. 
get-me-nots, 

The customary card is not visibie ; but, 
lying under the flowers, is a folded scrap of 


ar 
epen it, and read,not “Ca 
kindest regards,"’ but, in the 
writing I know and love, “Wear 
night. F. J.” 

hope I may be forgiven it 1 am very de. 
ceitful in falling in with aunt Dorothy's 
coinmendations of my fiance’s taste in ibe 
selection of my flowers. 

She does not inquire if any card accom- 
panied them, and I suppress that precious 
bit of paper. 

I wonder if any other girl has gone to be 
‘sort of betrothed” to one man with an- 
other’s flowers on ber bosom, and bis love. 
token hidden discreetly away in the front 
of her dress ? 

I was dreadfully puzzled at first as to 
what to do with my mutilated shilling. My 
frock being low,to wear it at my throat was 
impossible, and I was determined not to 
take it off, so I settled the question at last 
by tucking it into the laces and folds of wy 
bodice. 

Aunt Dorothy comes to in me when 
my toilette is complete, aud fastens my mo- 
ther’s pearis round iny throat with as much 
solemnity as though sbe were investing ne 
with the Order of the Garter. 

Then she produces a small red-morocco 


© Fearon’s 
stragglin 
these to- 


case. 

“My, dear,” she says, “I tkink this a 
suitable occasion for wearing the pledge of 
your engagement. 1 bave preserved it for 
many years, You are now old enough to 
know its value, and take care of it accord. 
ingly.” 

The box contains the magnificent dia- 
mond ring which Sir George had placed on 
my finger eight vears ago. 

“On, no,’’ I declare, putting my hands 
behind me; “I cannot wear that to-night! 
Please, please, do not try to make me. I 
have never put it on all these years, surely 
I may wait till after to-morrow,” 

But my entreaties fall upon deaf ears, 
Aunt Dorotby is as obstinate cn the point 
as only aunt Dorothy can be; and, feeling 
that any further argauinent will reduce me 
to the verge of hysterics, I surrender at dis- 
cretion, and put on the badge of voluntary 
bondage. 

Oh, the agony of that drive, the wretched 
nervousness that makes me sbiver till I can 
hardly stand when we alight at tbe bril- 
liantly-lighted entrance of 172, Grosvenor 
Piace! The miserable conviction dawns 
that all eyes are turned on me as I follow 
aunt Dorothy into the large drawing-rooin, 
in which some twenty people are already 
assembled, 

“Don’t look so frightened, dear,’’ Mrs. 
Charteris whispers, squeezing my band re- 
assuringly ; “I «ust first introduce you to 
my busband and Lady Fearon, and then 
you shall go and talk to Mrs, D’Almayne. 
Jim is awfully late, but I suppose we shall 
not bave to wait tor him much longer.” 

Colorel Charteris, a tall, good-natured- 
looking man, bronzed with years of toreign 
service, and Sir George, who is something 
like Jim’s pbotugrapb, but vastly better- 
looking than his younger brother, shake 
hands with me coraially. 

Then I am allowed to fall into obscurity 
bebind aunt Dorothy’s chair, where I find 
a loving weicome waiting me trom my 
sweet old godimotber. 

I have not the courage to look round the 
room, 80, keeping my eyes modestly down- 
cast, 1 study the orvaments on the little 
table beside me. 

There are books and flowers and one Or 
two photograph-frames ; and from the cen- 
tre one, calmly looking out at me from be- 
tween the miniature red satin curtains, I 
see the portrait of Major James. 

At first it is like meeting an old friend ; 
the next minute I begin to feel a little 
cross, 

He would not give me his photograph 
when I asked for itat Eastoff, and nere I 
find one stuck out ina place of honor in 
Mrs. Charteris’s drawing-room. 

I know of course that Be is a great friend 
of hers, but . 

There falls upon the room a little silence, 
— is a slight stir outside as of anew 4r- 
rival. 

“Our recreants at last!’? exclaims Mrs. 
Charteris. “I wonder what excuse they 
mean to offer for such abominable be 
havior !’’ 

Thea the door is thrown open, and the 
butler announces, in what seems to me 
stentorian tones— 


‘(Major James and Captain Fearon !” 

Itis well the little buzz of greeting 
drowns my involuntary cry of dismay. 

I look up now; there he is, looking _— 
somer than ever in evening dress. I thio 
he looks rather pale and tired too, and I see 
him give a quick, nervous glance round the 
room. 

Is it in quest of me? I notice that eo 
man who es bim is shorver #0 
darker ; good-looking enougb, no doubt, 
but not to be com with my lover. ‘i 

Then I realize that the stranger must 
Jim, and all my courage fails me. I drop 
my eyes and wait in a positive agony ° 
suspense for what will follow. hae 

Aunt Dorothy has risen and rusties ¥ 
ward; Mrs. D’Almayne gently slips i? 
front of me. I hear Mrs. Charteris sweeP 





across the room, and I know by instinct 
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that she is bringing 8omé one over towards 


me Dolly,” she says, “here is Jim come to 


plenary absolation. I think he bas 
pebaved abominey. and, in your place, I 
am not sure that I should forgive him atall. 
Only you positively must refrain trou im- 
mediate ven ce, because we are al! 
ravenous, and I am going to send you in to 
dinner at once.”’ . 

Sbe turns away, carrying Mrs, D‘Al- 
mayne off with her, and we stand facing 
each other. 

“Dolly,” be says, ‘you will forgive me ? 
I wanted to be quite sure that — were 
marrying me for love, not merely out of 
obedience.” - 

And then I begin to realize that I have 
been duped and deceived all the time, and 
that ny Major James is not Major James 
at all, but my fiance Jim Fearon! At first 
I cannot tind any words, 

If { apeak, I shall certainly cry,so I keep 
silent, while Jim is so comically penitent 
that I cannot find itin my beart to be as 
angry as I wish to appear. 

“You must go in to dinner with me, you 
know,”’ he says persuasively, “so you may 
as well make ita instead of an armed 
eng * It has been partly your own 
fault, Dolly. Noman living would have 
had the courage to admit nis identity after 
the slating you gave your absentee lover in 
the reading-room at Eastoff. Upon my 
word, I think I took a very moderate re- 
venge for being told to my face that I had 
a fearful temper and was as ogly as sin 


“Don’t, please, don’t,” I entreat; then 
dinner is announced, and we all file off to 
the dining-room. 

“Who is Major James ?”’ I inquire, when 
the first shock of surprise is over, and I 
have satisfied Jim's anxious doubts as to 
my powers of forgiveness, 

Freddy is my cousin, and one of the 
best fellows going. He was down at Eastoftf 
with me for a couple of days, and, when I 
found it necessary to change wy name, I 
borrowed his, as being the most convenient 
way out of the difficulty.” 

“Then you are not a major at all?” 

‘No, only acaptain. Do you mind very 
much? I’m sosorry. {don’t know why 
promotion comes so slowly. Bat if you 
write to the Horse Guards to-morrow, no 
doubt they will have the mistake rectified 
at once.” 

“Why did you not tell me sooner?” I 
say reproachfully. “I think it was very 
cruel of you, when you know I wasso un- 
happy !”’ 

‘“] gave you my reasons once before,’’ he 
answers gently; and then, with the comical 
twinkle beginning to reassert itself, “I 
wanted awfully to tell you yesterday, but I 
daren’t.”’ 

‘ “And I have been so miserable all 
ay.’ 

“Poor little girl; it bas been bard on you! 
I hoped tbe roses would cheer you up a lit- 
tle bit. I went right down to Covent Gar- 
dev before ] could tind anything I thought 
good enough.”’ 

Just then Mrs, Charteris give the signa! 
for moving, and we stream away to the 
drawing-room, Jim holding open the door 
and giving me the most divine little sinile 
as I pass through. 

7 Upstairs I receive general congratula- 
1loas, 

Lady Fearon calls me “Dear child,” and 
asks ine where my frocks are made. Mrs. 
D’Almayne gives me a gentile kiss, and 
whispers that she knew I should be bappy 
in the end, 

‘Did you know that Major James was 
Jim all the time?” I ask reproach- 
fully. 

Sue laugbs and shakes her bead. 

“I was only accessory after the fact, my 
dear, and you must not blame me. I never 
could resist a request from any one who 
had known dear Charies, and appreciated 
his works,”’ 

Mrs, Charteris whisxs me off to the con- 
Servatory under pretence of exhibiting a 
new and priceless orchid, which in the end 
I never see, 

“Have you made it all right with Jim ?” 
she inquires, “I have been so anxious all 
day,and my poor boy was horribly nervous 
when he camein. 1] intended you two to 
have your explanation quietly out before 
the general crowd assembled, but the fates 
Willed otherwise, it seems, since you were 
80 late and Jim and Fred were stopped by 
an odious block in one of the streets. 
Perhaps, after all, it was better that you 
should be obliged to keep up. If you bad 
been tete-a-tete you might bave cried, and 
then your eyes would have been spoiled 
lor the entire evening.” 

“I am sure I should,’”’ I rejoin; “I very 
nearly did cry, as it was.” 

“What a mercy you managed to refrain ! 
I should have been so angry. Everybody 
adinires you immensely. George raved all 
through dinner about your eyes and hair ; 
and Tam quite jealous of Colonel Charteris 
alreaay,”? 

_ ‘You are so kind,” I say, stroking her 
firun white band ; “I am ashained to think 
how frightened I was about—about coming 
here,” 

“Oh, Ihave no doubt you looked upon 
US allas ogres! Never mind, you will 
learn to know us better in time. Now I 
caeat go back tu those people, and—ab, 
sere is Somebody coming in search of you! 
sow yeu can have it out with bim undis- 
lurbed,”? 

: So we “have it out,” amidst the roses and 
ay draugeas, and go over again and agai 
every little incident of that happy mocrth 
at Eastoff. I tell Jim how | fought against 
Wearing his ring this evening. 

I shall take it offas soon as I go bome,”’ 


Say; “Iamso afraid of losing some of 
the Stones," 





“They can be put in again, can’ ” 
he inquires innocently, “All by a 
want you to have aring that you need never 
take off tili I change it tor ihe lain gold 
one I mean to get before long. More of this 
sort of thing”—and he takes out a broad 
gold band with an interlaced “J” and “D” 

a blue enamel, ‘Lhere is soinething in- 
“ogy a Cheerves,es I dolightedly examine 

8 Cngraved, aracte 
“Till death a con? in tiny oh rs, 
@ a legend on ca ment and wed- 
ding rings,” Jim setnacin on he slips on 
my new possession. “When it comes to 
the other, I mean to have on it—For- 
ever.”’ 

Then a little silence falls upon u 
are 80 very deeply happy. 44 . 

“By-the-bye, Dolly, what sort of an an- 
Sweram I to to have to-morrow morniog?’’ 
he asks arp with that irrepressible 
twinkle in bis eyes. “Am I to use my 
powers to Ret you out of this hateful en- 
gage — ad s 

*You have done it already,” I reply, with 
avery April sinile, “Jim, don’t tease og 
and don’t laugh if J ask you one question. 
I do want to know who 1s the best rider and 
the dearest woman you ever saw. I am not 
at all jealous, but———” 

“You encroaching people!” cries Mra. 
Charteris trom the doorway. “I give you 
the opportunity of ten minutes’ private 
conversation, and you have the effrontery 
to stay here more than half au hour. You 
are ‘on view’ this evening, and must keep 
ene eenaeneee for a more fitting occa- 

on. 

“Nell,” Jim breaks out, in spite of my 
os pnp looks, “Dolly is already distur- 

by the pangs of jealousy. She wants 
to know whom I consider the ‘best rider 
and the dearest woman in the world.’ Can 
you help her to the right conciusion?” 

“*f can tell ber you are an old »” she 
responds, stooping down to kiss him, ‘‘and 
always professed an insane adwiration for 
your ancient sister. Dolly will come in 
for all that now, and I shall be left to 
Fred’s tender mercies for ‘flattering 
tales,’”’ 

“Then you won’t do badly!’ Jim de- 
clares, while I chime in, “There will be an- 
otber person to admire you now, Mrs. 
Charteris. Even if 1 did not love you tor 
your own sake as inuch as I do, I could not 
help admiring you immensely, because you 
are 8o very like Jim.” 

“You dear child,’’ she cries enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘you shall love as much as ever you 
like, if you will only desist from calling 
me ‘Mra, Charteris’! Iam to be ‘Neil’ to 
youaslautoJim. And now we really 
inust go back to the drawing-room.”’ 


* ” 2 * « * 


The days pass all too quickiy. I am pet- 
ted and spoiled by everybody, especially 
by Jim. 

He says he cannot do enough to make up 
for the misery I endured that fortnight 
preceding the announcement of our engage- 
ment. 

To me it seems he bas made it up a thou- 
sand times, The very shadow of those 
paintul days has faded away, and left me 
nothing but uvalloyed happiness. 

Weare married early in Deceinber, on 
one of those bright days with which we are 
sometimes favored in early winter. 

Aunt Dorotby is awtully scandalized by 
our wedding, and I believe has serious 
doubts as to its being strictly legal, since I 
have dispensed with the traditional white 
satin and veil; it is 80 cold and uncowfort- 
able-looking in winter-time. 

Mrs. Charteris gives a lovely dance to the 
wedding-guests, and there is to be another 
grand ball soon, when the whole family 
wil{ assembie at Crumpley Manor for a 
real old-fashioned Christmas. We are 
coming back from Florence on purpose for 
it. 

And now I bave finished my story. I 
bave nothing more to tell ; for, in spite of 
all ite twisting and tangliog, the threads of 
my lifebave tied themselves up into @ 
genuine Love-knot. 


|THE END.] 
— lll 


“Jack and Jill. 


BY H.D. 











window of acountry drawing-rooin ; @ 

glorious suminer’s sunset was gilding 
the topinost branches of the trees in the oid 
arden With its last rays, and the climes 
in the village church-tower rang out eight 
o’ciock. 

Their sound broke along silence which 
bad reigned in the room, and the young 
man, fixing a eyes on bis girl companion, 

ke borriedly. 
neal did not hae it wasso late! I must 
be off, or 1 shail miss my train to town,and 
my regiment at Portswoutb, ard all wy 
chances of getting on in the world. But,by 
Heaven, I'll of 5p that, if you will only 
say to me ‘Sta 

‘But I don't say atay, Jack; I say 0. 

God bless you!’ 

wg Bev was a deep tendernens in her low 
voice which any man might have been 

roud to hear, but, because she would not 
grant bim bis —_ young Marriott tound 

harsh and cruel. 

"And what’s the good of a, if you 
yourself won’t bless me, Jill? bat else 
in the world do I care for but you-—— 

“Tben go and - your duty, and prove 

it worthy of me!’ 
yc But if you yiti not promise me that you 
will be nine 7’ he asked sadly. 

And Jill went on to answer him in ber 


Te figures were standing in the Lay- 





sweetest, firmest way. 
“J have told you, Jack, that, though I ! 


will not promise now to be your wite, I 
will promise itto you in three years, or 
sooner, if you come home; and, till then, 
you and | are both of us to be free. I know 
iny Own beart well enough, and I daresay 
you think you know yours, but how can 
you tell with whom i. may fall in love 
while you are away? You are only one- 
and-twenty now, and I am almost the only 
girl you bave ever known, How can you 
teil what the world way have to teach you 
and show you?” 

“Oh, my darling! No one else in it can 
ever be the same to me that you are!” 

“Well, then, if you think so after three 
penta I will be your proud wife. Surely, 
f we are iv earnest, we can be true to each 
otber without any formal promise to bind 
us! And, if wecannot, then it will be ten 
times better for us never to have been en- 
gaged. Now, good-bye, Jack,” she added, 
aftera pause, “As you say,if you sta 
mae you will reaily be too late, Good- 

ye. 


“You are so calm and quiet. Ob, Jill, if 
you cared as wuch as I do!” 

And he seized her hand and covered it 
with kisses, 

She was very calm, certainly ; but for all 
that, when in another moment he was gone 
and there was no cne to see her emotion,she 
threw hervelf cn tiie sofa, murmuring be- 
tween her deep sobs: 

“Ob! my darling, my darling! And be 
thinks it's because { do not love him 
berms 2 Am I right to treat him so? Is it 
wise 


Wasshe right? Was it wise? At any 
rate she had sent hiin away froin her, 

And as he left her that summer’s even- 
ing,a bright, splendid, perfect knight, whom 
any fair lady might well ve proud of, she 
never saw bim again. 

And yet it was because he was so splen- 
did that she had refused bis pleadings. 
Jack was the only child of the squire of the 
parish, General Marriott ; and Jane Arin- 
strong, once named Jill py Jack, and after- 
ward universally called so, was the eldest 
daughter of the r. 

The Rectory garden was bounded on two 
sides = the woods around the Hall, and, 
from their childhood, Jack and Jiil had 
been accustomed to play together during 
the holidays like brother and sister. 

When she was seventeen and he nine- 
teen, be passed with credit into the En- 
gineers, and went up to Chatharn to atudy, 
and when be came back from his first terin 
there, the oid relationsbip between the two 
= at an end a change in it being unavoid- 
able. 

Jill was shy and Jack officiously polite ; 
wearing his best clothes when he was likely 
to meet ber, bringing her flowers from his 
father’s conservatory and grapes froin his 
vinery ; and, in fact, making bot love to 
her, which state of things continued until 
the occurrence of the scene described 
above. 

General Marriott saw it all gee | 
enough, but being tond of Jill,he was wel 
pleased at the prospect of having ber for his 
jutare daughter-in-law. 

It.was Jill, only Jiil, who saw any haz- 
ard in the engageinent, although it seemed 
to ber that ber whole bappiness depended 
upon it. 

it was for that very reason she wished to 
win, not the rash, impetuous, boyish love 
Jack could give her at present, but the love 
of his fature inanhood, of life. 

She was so well aware of all the advaut- 
ages he ; bis social position, which 
would introduce him into the best society ; 
hia physical beauty, his winning grace, bis 
ready wit, which would ensure him triends 
and adinirers wheresoever he might be; 
was it likely that he would always remain 
true tothe everyday girl with no special 

ifts? 
’ Yos, it was likely, Jill thought thank- 
fully, because she knew something of his 
character ; but it was not certain,for he was 
untried. 

Let him be tried ; and then, if he proved 
faithful, he should be rewarded by a love 
as deep as the fathomless sea, as strong as 
the elements themselves, and faithful unto 
death ! 

Little did Jack know, as he ieft the Rec- 
tory gates, that such a gift was bis already, 
whether be ever came back worthy to claim 
it or nut. 

Aud #0 two years passed away whiie Jack 
was in India. 

They did not write to each other excep: 
on birthdays and special occasions, because 
Jill had forbidden correspondeuce aslikely 
to inake hitn feel less free, 

From General Marriott, she heard of bim 
every other week, and Le seemed to be 
weil and popular and happy. 

Of a young curate, who came to the 

rish, and after doing iis utmost to win 

ill’s love, left the piace in anger and des- 
pair, it is needless to write bere: lis pride 
was, after all, nore wounded by the utter 
coldness of her mauner than his heart 
sinitien by it. 

At the end of two years, the old General, 
who bad been a long while « widower, 
died; and Jilllearnt no more now of Jack's 
welfare, for the Hall was entirely cl med, 
At that time, too, the second Afghan war 
broke out, and hia regiment was sent to tne 
front. 

Those were anxious days for ber, when 
she daily waited at the Rectory gate to 
ineet the old postiman who brought the 
inoruiog paper, and with treinbling bands 
would open it to see if any battle iad been 
tougbt and what names were amongst the 
killed or wounded or sick. 

At last, one evening ber brother came 





back from a neighboring town with news | 


of the defeat of Maiwand: be knew no par- 
ticulars, and Jill had to wait till the next 
day in sickening anxiety. She spent the 


night sleeplessiy, but not tearfully; for if! 


her darling died a soldier's death, why she, 
a soldier’s sweetheart, mast be brave too— 
if only she could be sure she was his 
Sweetheart still! Surely the war was a 
special occasion which would have war- 
ranted bis writing to her. Yet never a line 
trom him bad coine, 

Tbe next morning, when the postman 
pat the paper in her hand, she leaned 
against an old chestnut tree in the garden 
and opened it and read—tfirst the names of 
those killed in battle. Thank God, thank 
God, his was not amongst them! Then, 
the seriously wounded. Ah! there it was, 
one of the very frst: Lieutenant John 
Marriott of the Roval Engineers! 

He was suffering agonies in sone camp 
hospital: perhaps dying, or perhaps dead | 
Ob! why had she not gone out at the be- 
gioning of war, with other ladies, as a 
nurse? Then she might bave been with 
him pow, to win bim back to life again 
with her care and tenderness, or to com- 
fort hitn until the end. 

Wisb as vain as it was earnest ! for she was 
in ber far away English home, and must 
hurry into the schoolroom to superintend 
the lessons of her young sister; and into 
the garden to see about having the Autuinn 
fruits picked for jam-making; and to a 
dozen other smal! duties, which make up 
the sum total of a wou an’s daily life. 

Two days afterwards, there came great 
comfort for her iu an Indian letter from 
Jack, written some weeks before the 
Maiwand disaster, and brimtul of good 
spirits and hope; and these words were 
at theend of it: “If 1 get through this 
campain all right and come home again 
safeand sound, will my time of probation 
be over then? Tell me, my darling, tor 
indeed, indeed, I ain getting weary of it?” 

Aye, the time of probation was over, but 
would he ever know it? 

After that, Jill beard nothing of him for 
over six months, and although she had not 
seen any mention of his death in the pa- 
pers, hope, growing less and less, had 
almost left. 

In spite of her good courage, it was with 
a white face and a weary step that she weut 
about ber duties; she, who was wont to be 
80 cheerful in the days gone by, that she 
had been called by the faunity, **San- 
shine.”’ 

Sbe had now a atrange fancy for sitting, 
towards sunset, alone in the bay window, 
where she had last parted from her lover ; 
and one evening: it was a Sanday: baving 
excused herself from going with the rest to 
church on the plea of fatigue, she lay there 
in a rocking-cbair, dreaining sweet day- 
dreams of t bright, manly voung face 
which had looked 80 entreatingly into hers, 
and seeming to hear again bis reproachful 
ory - Ah, Jill, if you cared as much as | 

o ’ 

But it was no ghost who flung his arm 
round her neck, and re again and 
again: ‘My darling! My Jill! my 
treasure !”’ 

“Ou! Jack, Jack; I thought you would 
never ouine!”’ 

“So did I,” he said, solemly. ‘ But 
look at me, my dear one: | ain not the 
saine. | 4 

Then she saw that the right sleeve of his 
coat was hanging empty at his side. 

**No, Jack, you are not the name,” she 
said, catching up ber breath, ‘for you are 
inine now, whatever is in store for either 
ofus. Only forgive me for not having 
trusted you sooner.”’ 

“Yet that was well, my love: because 
you see if we had been promised to each 
otber, and I had come bavk to you like 
this, why you would have felt obliged w 
have ine, and—perbapse— perhapse——”’ 

‘IT should never have been so worthless 
as that, I hope; but doing without you i:as 
taught me to value you now, and if the 
lines have been hard——” She was crying 
on his peor wounded shoulder, 

‘Please God, the hard lines are over for us 
both: for me they are at any rate,” he 
whispered, looking down at her fondly and 
peta “for the angels are not all in 

eaven yet.” 

© = 

A DoaStory.—Begging money for chari- 
table objects, and then using it for one’s 
own purpose, isa particularly mean form 
ot swindling. Heretotore it has been sup- 
posed to be exclusively a buinan inventior; 
but two French protessors witnessed a ecene 
at Inverness, in the Soottish Highlands, 
during their vacation last summer, which 
shows that dogs can practice the trick oo 
casionally. 

While going about the town they noticed 
that they were followed everywhere by a 
beautiful spaniel,of which at first they took 
no notice. Attracted, however, by the ani- 
mal’s persistence, they looked closely at it, 
and found that round its neck was a #snall 
padiocked box, with an inscription asking 
for aluas for go1ne poor schools, 

The protessors were assured thatthe dog 
recognized then a4 tourists by their clothes, 
and as therefore likely to give most will- 





ingly. 
However this nay be, M. Foataine drew 
a penuy from his pocket, and was 


about to put it in the box; but the dog pre- 
vented this by holding iis bead down over 
the opening, and, seizing the ooin in its 
mouth, with great swiltness ran away. 

A few minutes later they passed a baker's 
shop, and saw their collecting friend seated 
on the counter, and apparently enjoying to 
its heart's content a loat which it had pur- 
chased tor the penny. 


—_-— — - > — - 


New Yor« wholesale dry goods dealers 
say that women buyers for Wemern retail 
houses are numerous in the city. This is 
exactly as it should be. Who knows so well 
asa woman what other women waut? Mean- 
while it opens another fleld of wo.aan’s 
work. 
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JUDGE NOT. 





BY 8. U. W. 





Look on him as a book you never read, 

W hose title merely fell beneath your eye, 
Containing words and sentences unsaid, 

In uncut leaves where you may never pry. 


There may be smiles behind a passing frown, 
A kindly heart hid by a wall of care; 

A well ef love that sparkles farther down 
Than shallow springs that babble to the air. 


This book with uncut leaves you may not scan, 
Its name is but a faint and doubtful clue; 
Between the covers is the unknown man 
That may not mate the picture drawn by you. 


It from this well with patience you could raise 
The love and truth and earnest purpose there, 

Y our blame might then be turned to honest praise 
And smiles would shine above that wall of care. 


Derbaps the shadows that conceal his sun 
Are cast by others who deserve but blame, 

And wrap in gloom a fair life Just begun, 
And tarnish by the likeness of a name. 


Live down the sins of others, if youcan! 
When cruel critics cold:y pass you by, 

And at the name cry out, ‘‘Bebold the man!’’ 
And let a maimed but noble effert die. 


The bruised reed men trample in the dust, 
And quench the smoking flax before it ames, 
And loosen thes of human love and trust, 
Aud breathe destruction on fair, honest names. 
OE 


Princess Poppza. 





BYS. U. W. 





CHAPTER IV. 


EAN HANBURY now began to be un- 

easy. Her brother was being taken 
e) from her. Atleast so she thought when 
no day passed that he dia not make some 
excuse to go down and see the Princess, 
To bis fant be it said, however, that it was 
not bis fault that Jean did not go too, and 
the Princess asked her often; but for 
some reason or other—prejudice, Percy said 
—Miss Hanbury had not taken to the 
stranger. 

“And she is a stranger,’’ Jean said to ber- 
self with tears in her pretty eves, “and we 
know nothing about her, and I cannot trust 
her; but ene is beautiful, and she will turn 
Percy’s bead, and 1 cannot say a word, and 
mother is less than no use, and besides she 
is up in Scotland, and oh, dear !—perhaps I 
am seltish, butif she takes my boy from 
me, what shall I do?”’ 

Poor pretty Jean! Perhaps there was not 
so much danger after all. However, it was 
all very dreadful, and Jean was very un- 
happy about it, and she dwelt upon her 
trouble, 

There was 80 much about the Princess 
that was calculated to make a man fall in 
love with her—ber wonderful beauty, her 
luminous eyes, her sweet voice, 

Then she had many attributes which Jean 
knew must be ants mir attractive to 
Percy—the air of mystery by which she 
was surrounded, her knowledge (or pre- 
tended knowledge) of the unseen, and her 
music, 

The tears stood in Jean’s eyes still, and 
from downstairs she heard the faint playing 
of a piano. 


Ah, that—that soft and wistful music! | 


was it drawing her dear brother from ber 
now? 

Percy was standing amongst the palms 
and leaning over the top of the piano. 
Princess es 5 ag was playing very oe ym 
She was looking up, but not at him, and in 
the great dark eyes there was a certain 
melancholy that suggested thatthe sounds 
that,her fingers evoked came from her 
heart. She sighed gently and ceased play- 
ing. 

‘You feel your music,’’ Percy said in a 
low voice. 

‘*Keel it!” she echoed. “Dolnot? Itis 
for me an outlet, and it consoles ne, Did 
tbat please you? I had brain fever once, 
1 was delirious, I saw strange sightsand I 
wandered over the face of the earth. I bad 
a sort of trance. Thev said that { was dy- 
ing—dead, once, but f was not, and I re- 
covered. Afterwards 1 played that. It 
describes what I saw and beard,and I have 
but to play it to see and bear once more, I 
wonder whetber it has any meaning for 
you,” 

She put her white hands upun the keys 
and played again. 

Percy shut out the world and tried to 
make his wind for the moment blank that 
he might be ready to receive impressions. 
But what the Princess Poppwa played puz- 
zled him. 

It was in varying time, with bright 
changes from the mninor lo the major key, 
and sad lapses from mirth to gloom. There 
was a curious sense of repression and sub- 
duedness through the whole. 

The music ceased abruptly, and the 
Princess looked up at bim in silence, 

“T scarcely understand,’’ Percy said slow- 
ly. ‘It is beautiful and some idea is oon- 
veyed, It suggested to me a bird flying 
with weigh wings, @ man running ino 
chains—”’ 

The Princess smiled. 

“You have understood,” she said, ‘‘part- 
ly. in the fancies of delirium there are the 
strong powers of hindrance, if you know 
what I mean, that are familiar in night- 
mare, But you did not graspall. Had you 
piayed [sbould have Known more. A 
clergyman preached a sermon and after- 





wards played it to his wife. She ized 
it. i Uelteve thas te be pennies. 1 should 
have ized you, no.’ 

Porcy shook bis head.’ 


“The sermon, to be sure, was more narra- 
tive than —— ~. al added 
Princess Poppssa paren y- 

She rose as she spoke and crossed the 
room; she moved gracefully. She wore 
black to-night, and, by contrast, the whits 
of ber neck and arms seemed to gleam in 
the brightly lighted room. 

She went very slowly to the windows 
and threw them open, and the air came 
ooolly in. 

“Do you know anything of diamonds ?”’ 
she said presently. ‘I eee up this to- 
day in the street, and whether it is only a 
bit of glass or real I cannot tell.” 

She held out a ring as she spoke, set witn 
a single stone. 

“It looks good,” said Percy; “I believe 
you have got a ‘find,’ Princess,”’ 

“Only if it is real,”"said Princess Poppa; 
“of course I shall have to advertise for the 
owner. 1 wish I knew. I could tell, 1 
think, if I saw it beside an undoubted 
stone,”’ 

“Then I will fetch what you call an un- 
doubted stone,” said Percy. 

He left the room and presently returned 
with his mother’s diamonds, 

“Good gracious, Mr. Hanbury! bow mag- 
nificent!’’ eried the Princess ; andshe went 
into :aptures over the jewels. Beside then 
the doubtful stone showed itself worthless 
atonce. “‘Anddo you mean to say you 
keep these in the house?’’ asked the 
Princess, 

“Temporarily,” answered Mr. Han- 
= 
“It seems risky, does it not? But I sup- 

ou have a strong box?” 

“No,” said Percy, ‘1 keep them locked 
up in a drawer in my sister’s wardrobe, It 
has “pe lock, I think they are safe ; and 
then I keep the key myselif.’’ 

“Tt should assuredly be a good lock,’’ 
said the Princess, ‘These are worth a for- 
tune. But of course a good lock makes 
them safe. You should have a unique 
key.”’ 

’ercy took up the case preparatory to 
taking it back, and he singled out the key 
on his bunch—a long key with no other pe- 
culiarity. 

“It looks ordinary enough,” he said; 
‘thowever, 80 long as I take good care ot it, 
it will be all right.”’ 

The Princess glanced at it. 

“But you are not going now ?’’ she asked 


quickly. 

‘IT am afraid, yes,”’ he answered. ‘‘My 
dear sister is ail alone. (Good night, 
Princess.”’ 


And he went upstairs, locked up the 
diamonds, ana joined Jean in the drawing- 
room, 





CHAPTER V. 


[Y\HE powers of attraction of the Princess 
l inust have been very great. The man 

who had travelled up from Dover in 
tne next compartment to hers,and who had 
slept at the Metropole on the same floor 
with her room, had now taken lodgings in 
the corner house of a little street com- 
manding a view of the Emperor’s Man- 
sions. 

He spent much of his time looking out of 
his sitting-room, or loitering »n the pave- 
ment and watching the balcony of the fiat 
which he knew to be hers. 

If he was in love with her, his love must 
have been great. 

* * * * 
The days passed sees. June was 
drawing to a close, and with itthe London 


n. 

Jean Hanbury continued to be uneasy. 
Percy spent much of histimein the Prin- 
cess’s flat. 

He drove with her, too, sometimes, and 
once or twice he had gone with her to the 
theatre. Of herself she spoke little; of 
himself she made him tell her much. 

Jean in her distress had summoned her 
married sister, Ethel, and together they 
discussed the whole affair. 

‘‘What can one do?”’ asked Miss Han- 
bury. ‘‘HowI wish he had not come home 
80 soon, Or that the Siniths bad not let their 
tliat! What chance can we have ? she is so 
terribly beautiful.”’ 

“Upon my word, Jean,’’ said her sister, 
“T think we must just let things take their 
course, If nothing happens, well and 
geod; and if Percy chooses to marry her 
we cannot say a word ; and really I scarce- 
ly think it would matterso very much if 
hedid. She is _ lovely, you know,and 
good style, and all that; and nowadays 
poor are so little particular that, if one 
could find out whether she has a little 
money——’’ 

“Ethel,how can you!” cried Jean. “You 
have grown horribly worldly since you 
married Jack Leyton. Are beauty and 
money the only things a man wants in a 
wife?”’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose she is a Christian,” said 
Mrs, Leyton coinplacently. 

“T don't know what she is,” said Miss 
Hanbury; “she talks about ‘inner light,’ 
and the ‘higher Jife,’ and ‘currents,’ and 
the ‘astral,’ and all sorts of things that in- 
terest Percy, because you know all that 
— rubbish always had a fascination for 

mm.’ 

‘‘]t is—what shall I say?—chic to know 
about these things,” said Mrs, Leyton ; 
“and she is quite ladylike, and too lovaly 
a Ican’t help thinking she must 
use belladonna to make her pupils big, and 
1 am certain she whitens ber tace in some 
way. Bat, alter all, making up a little is 
quite tolerated now, and if she does, she 
does it so well that I don’t think 1t matters 
atall. Really, Jean, I see no such terribie 
objection to her.” 





“You are not with me,” said Miss Han- 
bury, “so you are against me. I ma 
beeker of Ag What do we know of 
Princess f She may be anything for aught 
we know—anything, I tell you—anytning ! 
And Percy is infatuated. I got you to come 
here to help me, Ethel, ana you join the 
enemy. You might justas well be back at 
Windsor with your husband and your 
babies.” . 

“Just as well, you ungrateful girl Y’ said 
Mrs. Leyton, laughing. “] leave my darl- 
ing little son, only just convalescent alter 
German measies, then I ain told I might 
just as well not have come. These, Jobany, 
cheer up. I «don’t believe Percy is so h 
hit as you think. Heisonly amusing bim- 
self,’’ 

“I hope so,” said Jean. 

Downstairs Percy was sitting in the pretty 
drawing-room he was beginniag 80 well to 
know. 

The Princess lay back tn a low red chair. 
She wore a loose robe of dead white, and 
her brown hair streamed down over her 
shoulders. 

She held one of the long-stemmed 
lilies, and she looked like a mediswval 
saint. 

“My bead has been aching,’’ she said to 
him, “and my bair is heavy.” 

“It must be heavy,’’ he said, looking ad- 
wiringly at its generous silky length. 
“You should be painted so,’”’ he added. 

“Why ?’’ she asked slowly. 

‘‘ Because—lorgive ine—you look so pure 
and holy.” 

The Princess shuddered. A curious look 
of pain came into her face, and the muscles 
at ber mouth contracted. 

Her lips parted, and for a moiment,as she 
lay back in her cushions, she closed her 
eyes. 

“Pure !’”’ she echoed, ‘‘and holy! I would 
that I were!” 

She was silent for a few seconds; then 
she said : 

‘Tbe face is no key to the soul. Judas 
Iscariot may have had the face of the angel 
Gabriel, and Jezebel and the Empress Pop- 
pea, wy namesake, may have been inno- 
cent to look at !’’ 

Percy looked up 1n surprise. He saw that 
her face had grown bard. 

He supposed that she must have met 
with injury from some one who was beau- 
tiful to have called forth that bitter 
speech. 

The Princess’s mood changed, and she 
laughed lightly: 

**Do not be afraid, Mr. Hanbury,’ she 
said; **I am not one or the other.”’ 

There was again silence for a few mo- 
meuts. Forsome unknown reason there 
flashed now upon Percy’s Lrain the reool- 
lection of an incowplete and half-forgotten 
impression—one momentarily caused by 
the sharp turn he had seen the Princess 
inake when the fussy man with the parcels 
had given way to his impatience on the 
gangway—that sharp turn which, but for 
the sweet voice which bad presently 
spoken, would have been suggestive of 
furious retort, 

He gave a novementof annoyance. The 
Princess bad never given the least j ustifica- 
tion to that half-formed suspicion. He 
thought that be had putit from him, and 
he was angry that the remembrance of it 
should have come to bim. 

The Princess was looking at him very 
curiously. 

“You think I should be painted like 
this ?’’ she said, in a voice that sounded a 
little constrained, ‘‘I have a photograph of 
myself so. I will show it to you.” 

She rose and crossed the room to a writ- 
ing-table, 

“Ah! it is locked,” she said as she tried a 
drawer, ‘‘and I have lost the key. I had 
forgotten. Perhaps one of your keys would 
fit it; let metry.” 

She came over to him,and he put a bunch 
into her hand, 

“Your hand trembles, Princess!’’ be 
said. 

“T am not well to-night. My head throbs, 
Play to me, Mr. Hanbury; it may soothe 
me,’ 

Percy rose and went to the piano. He sat 
down and played. He was hidden behind 
the instrument and the palms, 

He heard the keys jingle as the Princess 
tried them in the lock. It was some min- 
8 before she returned the bunch to 

mn. 

Pi is no yood,’”’ she said ; “they do not 

And Percy played on. He went 
from one thing to another. The Pee’ 
stood beside the plano in her dead-white 
at 

6r bosom rose and fell with her 
breatbing. Her tace rested on her ey 
and all her glorious hair fell richly round 
her, and tne ends of it reached below her 
waist. 

She was looking steadily at him 
A age and in ; ber eyes, as she emia, 

was a curious dee a 
— filled the room, , oo i 

Tne cool aircame in through the o 
windows, and bore with it the seens of ae 
flowers in the balcony. And Percy played 
om, Saeen soft, dreamy things to suit the 

Princess Poppa stood lookin 
and taking in his bright young .- herr 
its healthy Sunburn, his frank 6yes that 
ete pena 80 easily to mirth, his 

mall close-cro head reated 
~ -< 7 reek theca 7 ~ 
6 looked upsuddenly and met that look 
Oo 
Ciein, 100 Dreathlees gaze betwosn 

His fingers ceased to play, and the P 
C688 gave a lo 1 © Pris. 
we A nab dh w cry and buried her face in 


sey j 
smut do it !”’ she cried brokenly, “I 








ss 


**Poppewa!” Percy said in a low Voice, 


‘ 1” 

He bed started from his seat, but she 
Wiesh ” she cried 

be . “For the love 
Heaven, do not say more, for iny sake, Pood 
wre bed en ugh, Gor knows! Toa 

ou ows! > 
Oo TOE ine Opa 
put to ber throat and 
at her draperies that she might beeathe 
She was white as her drews, and ber eyes 
were unnaturally bright. 

She spoke in quick, short sentences, and 
with no accent. She sank down 
upon a low chair. 

“Tama lie!’ she said ly—* 
from beginning to end! pase Re 
ain no princess. My name is Mary Vereker 
and my husband is now on the Continent 
somewhere. He is hiding from the police 
He is under suspicion of being concerned 
in a great jewelry robbery in Paris, | may 
mention that he is guilty, and that I am in- 
volved in it too, There, you see what I am 
Itis well you said no more, Ab! how 
strange it all is! How strange that { should 
turn coward now ! But I cannotinjure you, 
You have been very good to me,and it was 
when I had you in my power that I knew 
tbat the task was beyond me. You trusted 
me, and how I meant torepay you! There 
is your key,’’she went on ina feeden voice, 
“I took it from your bunch when you lent 
it to me just now,and I sabvstituted an. 
other. To-night 1 meant to have taken your 
mother’s diamonds!” 


Percy, who had been staring at ber in 
sheer amazement, DOW gave a very sharp 
cry. 

‘*Miss Hanbury did not trust me. She 
did well; but you—you were 80 good to me 
so friendly, and so kind! It seems passing 
strange, does it not,’ she continued, “to 
have laid so deep a plan, and then, ia the 
moment of success—for I had learnt from 
you the whereabouts of the diamonds, and 

had secured the key—to become weak and 
to fail? But you I could not hurt. {[ will 
tell you a few things more, and then you 
must go, and I shall never see you again. 
My husband isa gamblerand a rogue, [ 
made his acquaintance when I was at schoo! 
in Paris, I was sixteen, and be persuaded 
me to elope with him. I was an orphan, { 
had few friends. For the lust tweive years 
we have traveled from one city to another 
on the Continent. I have mixed with 
rogues and biacklegs and the doubtful! wo- 
men who are their associates. The odds 
were against me. I became as bad as my 
set. e met Mrs. Bedford at Monte Carlo 
some weeks ago, She broke the bank. My 
busband helped her to choose the diamonds 
and we formed a scheme tosteal them. She 
had not told your step-father about them, 
and she said she intended to give them tw 
her son to keep for ber. It was not difficult 
then to find out all about you. She showed 
mine your photograph then, and it was from 
that I recognized you. Virginie, a con- 
federate, caine over here and took this fiat. 
It has all been very simple. The rest you 
know. There, you have heard wy disre- 
putable story. You know now who and 
what I am.” 

She stopped, and a bitter cry came from 
ber lips. 

Percy was silent. He was very pale. He 
felt dazed with the horror of what be had 
heara. 

Mrs, Vereker threw herself tothe ground 
and buried her face in the cushion of a 
chair. Herhair hung tangled about ber. 
She sobbed forsome moments, then she 
= raised her eyes, full of misery, to 

“Go now,” she said, “and, if you can, pity 
me, I have had few chances, and fate bas 
been nstme. But I am not ungrateful, 
and till I die Ishall not forget you. There 
is seme little good in me, aad | you have 
tound it. To-morrow I will go, and you 
will never see me again. But remember 
this, that if I had met you sooner I might 
not have been what I am.”’ 

She hid her face again. Percy took her 
hand kissed it. 

“After all,” he said, in an unsteady 
voice, “the good has triumphed, and the 
tace is a key to the soul.”’ 


* + on * + * 
That night a telegraph was put into the 
hands of the man of ordinary ap noe 


who spent his time watehing the Princess 
Poppaa’s flat in Emperor’s Mansions. It 
ran as follows: 


‘Paris, June 30. 
‘“Vereker caught at the Eden an hour 
ago. Arrest the others.”’ 


(THE END.] 


OysTER AND Duck.—A rough-and-tulm- 
ble between a wild duck and an oyster oC 
curred the other day. The duck was a large 
ana full-grown one that had come from the 
north to enjoy the climate. It was of _ 
diving species, which inbabit the bays |! 
the spring, when they return wer 
When the oyster feeds, it opens its a 
wide till the oyster is plainly visib-e. 
sight of such a morse! was too much for the 
duck. He madeaheadiong piunge, incor 
ing his bill between the oyster’s open shel’. 
Like a flash, and with the power of & vice, 
the shell closed on the duck’s beak. Late 
same the struggle for life. The oyster, w Dies 
was quite a large one, was d from it 
bed, with three smaller ones clinging ane 
the cluster being heavy enough to keep) 
duck’s head under water. In this ie Ber 
duck drowned, Its buoyancy was suffice ry 
to float along with the oysters,and thue<? 
ed near the dock, where it was copes coe 
When taken out of the water the 40 stil 
heat had not left the duck. The oyster ® 
cling to the duck’s beak. 
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answered him. 

“That's singular,” he said, after a mo 
ment’s silence, ‘At the same time you all 
took an interest in at least one of the ocour- 
rences of that night. I refer tothe attempted 
bank robbery.”’ 

Certainly we all remembered that. We 
had simply failed to locate it on the date 
given—the night of the—the fifteenth of 
March. 

“Well, when I leftthe bank that even- 
ing,’’ Charley continued, “I was accom. 
panied by Dick Munson, the paying-teller 
—a pale, nervous litt!e fellow,with a mem- 
ory of faces and signatures aimost phenoin- 
ena!, and an instinctive ability to deteet 
frauds. We stopped on the bank steps for 
a noment tospeak to a customer, and then 
passed on up the street together. His rooms 
were about halt a mile further out than 
mine, and when we were kept atthe bank 
later than usual, a8 on that occasion, we 
Irequently dined together at a neat little 
restaurant not far from my chambers, We 
did so on that nigbt,occupying a table alone 
inasmall alcove from which a window 
looked out upon a side street. 

‘‘We were well through the meal, when 
Dick called my attention to the figure of a 
mInan standing on the outer edge of the walk, 
and facing across the side street. 

“*Do you remember having seen that 
person before this evening?’ he asked 
slowly. 

‘*I] glanced up carelessly,and replied that 
to the best of my recollectivn I then saw the 
inan for the first time, 

“*Tbhen,’ be added, nervously, ‘note some 
peculiarity in dress or attitude, so you will 
know him if you see him again. Wait; the 
face is the best index. He may turn this 
way in a moment.’ 

‘‘As though influenced by our rigid scru- 
tiny, the man on the walk turn almost 
before Dick had finished speaking, and 
faced the window where we sat, 

“Don’t look now,’ Dick said,turning his 
own eyes away. ‘He is watching us. When 
you do look, notice the upper portion of his 
face. People of his kind usually point out 
their peculiarities by trying to hide them. 
Look—look sharp under the rim of the 
slouch hat be wears for some distinguishing 
mark,’ 

“While the teller was speaking, I caught 
a full view of the man’s face. The eye- 
brows were very thick and biack, and came 
close together. There was 00 arch to speak 
of,and the general effect was that of a 


as one hears words in vivid dreams: ‘Lock 
the bath-room door! I can’t get that slouch- 
ing figure out of my mind!’ With the 
words caine a feeling which I cannot de- 
scribe, but which you have doubtless ail 
experienced —a sensation of immediate 
een danger, coupled with a physical 
ew to control a muscle tw imeet 
t. 


“The words and the private signal alter- 
nated many times,and then I heard a crash 
—such a crash as would follow the falling 
of a heavy window-sash. Absolute silence 
followed, and with the silence came a sense 
of physical depressiun, as though a current 
of electricity which bad wrought my nerves 
to their utmost tension bad suddenly been 
withdrawn. 

“T awoke instantly. When I say 1 awoke, 
I mean that I awoke to consciousness of the 
things immediately about me, for it is my 
belief that wy mental condition previous to 
that time cannot be expressed or described 
by the word sleep. 

“IT beard the C:ty Hall clock strike one, 

and tried to sleep again, but could not do 
so. 1 could think of nothing but the slouchy 
figure { had seen early in the evening on 
the outer edge of the walk ; I found it im- 
ible to forget the inysterious warning 
to lock the bath-rooin door. 
“*] should have got out of bed and made 
a tour to the bath-room and closet, — it 
occurred to me it would bea ratner ridicu- 
lous thinztodo. Men who pride themselves 
on a practical tarn of mind dislike to do 
ridiculous things, even when alone. Be- 
sides, notwithstanding the effect produced 
upon me by what I bad heard, I regarded 
the matter as an unusual, clear-cut dreain, 
and was not ip the least alarmed. The 
longer I lay awake, the more thoroughly 
did I become convinced that the nervous 
suspicions of the ag ber. aera were alone 
responsible for ny losing & good bour of 
sleep, and I resolved to make up for lost 
time as soon as ible by turning over for 
another refreshing nap. 

“If I bad not as a preliminary atep to the 
resolve so forined raised myself in bed and 
made a great nuvise by beating up and re. 
arranging my pillows, perbaps the most 
trying portion of that night’s experience 
would have been spared me. 

“But be that as it may, the fact remains 
that, before I had arranged the pillows 
to my liking, my attention was diverted 
from my task by three rather startling ob- 


jects. 
“First a dark lantern was pouring its 


life, the interior of your bath-room, and 
seated at the foot of the tub where the 
opening door would have concealed him 
from any one looking in, I saw the man 
we had last seen opposite the window where 
we dined, 

“I recognized at once the slouching figure 
and the level line of eyebrows which he 
then attempted to hide beneath the brim of 
his slouch hat, 

‘**There was no light in the bath-room or 
anywhere atout the apartment, but I had 
no difficulty in tracing every line of his 
face, nor in seeing you sound asieep in bed. 
My inind at once é filled with the one 
idea that you were in danger. In my sleep 
1 called out to you to lock the bath-roow 
door, and warned you that Icould not get 
es Sones figures we had seen out of ny 
mind, 

“I coald not make you hear. In my 
alarm I gave the private signal we use at 
the bank. I actually awoke to find myself 
sounding it on the head of my bed, and re- 
peating over and over again the words I[ 
have told you. 

“ ‘I laughed at myself as a superstitious 
idiot, and went to sieep again, only to re- 
new the experiences described—to see the 
slouching figure in the bath-room, and to 
repeat my cries of warning and tne private 
signal. 

“T awoke again to fiod myself ey 
by the open window (I must bave.raised it 
in my sleep, for I closed it on retiring), 
sounding the private signal on the sash,and 
repeating the warving words. How long 
I should bave reinained there I cannot say. 
My blows on the sash must have loosened 
tbe catch, for the window fell with a crash. 
In a moment | heard a church clock strike 
one. 

***] was thorougbly awake, but I could 
not drive from my wind the impression 
created by my singular dreams. Perbaps 
I should have gone to bed again only for 
the fact that the figure my dreains had 
shown we in your apartment was the same 
I bad warned you — on parting with 
you for the night. I resolved to dress imny- 
self and seek you {n your room. 

6] was ashamed to come to your room 
openly at that time of the night, with no 
excuse to offer for wuiy presence save 
such a one as any old woinan would have 
laughed at,soI crept upstairs like a spy 
and listened. 

**] saw the flash of the dark lantern atthe 
threshold. I heard enough to satisty ine 


dered impervious to water, but porous 
enough to allow circulation of air. The 
process should be valuable to fishermen 
and others who are much exposed to the 
weather. 


Woop Carpset.—The process of making 
the wood carpet now coming into common 
use, is comparatively simple, although it 
must be done with exactitude, Careful'y 
adjusted saws strip the lumber int» the de- 
sired thickness and width, the latter dif- 
fering according to the work required. The 
stuff is then subjected to the saws that cut 
it out in proper shape for the inlaying, to 
form the tabric and figure of the carpet. 
This must be done with much particular- 
ity, as each of the multiform pieces must 
exactly fit. The arrangement of the pieces 
and the glueing of them are,done by lads, 
and looks like slow work, but yards are 
thus woven with fair celerity. Canvas is 
glued on one side to give strength to the 
fabric. The carpet is then subjected to 
sandpaper, and it is finally finished with 
hard oi 


oo 


Farm and Barden. 


——— ED 


SorLina.—Real soiling consists of keep- 
ing the animals in the barn-yard and feed- 
ing them in the stalls by growing green 
crops tor their use, which are cut and fed 
to them instead of allowing them on the 
pasture. In other words, turing com- 
pels the cows to collect the food by grazing, 
while ‘‘soiliug” keeps them shut up, the 
food being brought to them. 


Tue Cows.—Dairymen must at some 
time realize the tact that the curry-comb 
and brush are as necessary in the cow 
stable as they are in the horse stable. The 
caretul tostier never allows his horse to 
miss a day without a good brushing, yet 
cows, which need brushing more, are not 
cleaned from one end of the year to the 
other. Ti.ome who brush their cows state 
that it pays to do so. 


W1nbD-MILLS,—A very common tnistake 
in selecting wind-mills ia to get thi se that 
have not enough power in light winds— 
the diameter of the wheel being too sma!). 
It is always better to have a little more 
power than is needed, for that will obviate 
many disappointments with but nm A little 
extra costs, Manufacturers usually sell 
their mills guaranterd to perform a certain 
amount of work, buta mill that does not 


straight, unbroken line crossing the lower that something was wrong. So! went for 

forebvead. It was a face not easily forgot- | round red rays full in my face. The second | tng police.’ ” . - have to be put to full performance will last 
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it anywhere. He stood in front of the bank 
Steps when we stopped there to-night, and 
has kept us in sight nearly all the way up. 
Uniess he is frigntened ott we shall hear 
from him before long.’ 

“I laughed heartily at Dick’s view of the 
matter, and nothing more was said on the 
Subject until we reached my rooms. Then, 
Placing his band on my arm, he ex- 
claimed— 

“ *T can’t get over what we were talking 
about at the restaurant. I can’t get that 
slouching figure on the edge of the walk 
out of my mind. Let me remind you once 
more to look sharp for that face wherever 
you Pe Good-night.’ 

“fle was off before I could make any 
reply, and I went on upstairs, laughing 
quietly at what I considered the nervous 
— of a tired-out and natnrally suspicious 

n. 

“On my sitting-room table I found a note 
reminding .ne of an important engagement 
in another part of the city, and left bur- 
riedly. To this day the janitor insists that 
I left my door unlocked, but I am positive 
that I did not. 


together above the nowe, forming noarch to 
speak of, and producing the geveral effect 
ot a straight unbroken line crossing the 
lower forehead. 

“Was I frightened ? Yes; but I scarcely 
think my trigbt took the usual form. I 
knew in an instantas well as Il know now 
that it was not my life, nor the trifling 
amount of money be might find in my 
room, thatthe intruder wanted. I recog- 
nized bis presence there as a part of a well- 
laid plan to rob the bank, The intruder’s 
first words confirmed my suspicions, 

“Get up and dress yourself. We want 

ou at the bank. If you value your life be 
quick about it, and make no noise,’ he said 


in a whisper. 
"The can" arguments were unanswer- 


ble, and I obeyed. 
‘ **You are rye with me to the bank and 


open the vault,’ he said, bolding his weapon 


inv head as I dressed. 
oe The first movement you make to 6 
cape or call assistance will be your last 
My mates are below. If I miss my aim 
they will not. If we meet an officer at the 
bank or onthe way thither, and you are 
questioned, you areto say that you want 


course of bis remarks, said ‘‘anxiety causes 
more brain disorders than any other agency 
1 know of, unless it be love,”’ the young 
ladies looked as though they would mucn 
prefer the latter if it ever became necessary 
ior then to have brain trouble. 

Human beings are governed by their 
emotions, and it ls well that they should 
be,though it is the emotions that wearaway 
the brain,and not honest intellectual work. 
Very few ple suffer from intellectual 
work, and if my memory serves ine I do 
Lot receollect ever having a mathematician 
tora patient. Itis not intellectual work 
that causes nervous dyspepsia, but the e:mno- 
tions, such as anxiety, fear, sorrow and 
love. I consider tnat eight bours are suffi- 
cient for a man to use his brain, because if 
be exceeds that time be becomes nervous 
and tretful, and an exhausted brain is an 
irritable brain. You may uot feel the evil 
effects of the stress of brain work at the 
time, but you vill sooner or later when it 
becomes too late. The men that work at 


night with their brainsare the ones that | 
expose themselves to danger and death, | 


which will surely come unless the great 





strain on the mind is lightened. 


beyond the labor of getting it and hauling 
a load of earth into the road to replace what 
is taken away. I you have not already se- 
cured a supply for winter use in the poul- 
try bouse, it is high time tor you to do so, 
Keep a barrel of it in one corner of the 
poultry-house, strew some underneath the 
perches every morning, and there will be 
no offensive odor from the droppings. The 
droppings thus covered every morning it 
is not necessary to remove them oftener 
than once a week in cold weather. 


LivE AND Deapv Weieut.—The follow- 
ing example will give a good idea of the 
difference in the live and dead weignt ot 
cattle. By this it will be seen that it is sate 
to estimate the offal at one-third the live 
weight: A steer pasttwo years old weighed 
1410 pounds, he quarters ey 762 
pounds ; tallow, 109 pounds; hide, 39 pounds 
—a total of 960 pounds. One-third from 
the live weight would have left 40 pounds, 





a difference of 20 pounds between esati- 
mated and actual offal. A cow, ten years 
old, had a live weight of 1360 pounds ; two- 
thirds of this would be 47 pounds. The 
quarters weighed 715 pounds ; tallow, 100 


| pounds ; hide, 90 pounds; total 905 pounds. 
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“Not long after my departure, however, 


he found it ajar, looked carelessly through ' important papers which are isft in your 
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The Gentle, Charaeter. 

We cannot pretend to give a delineation 
ot every trait which forms an element of 
the character of a true gentleman, and 
shall confine our remarks to a few leading 
thoughts illustrative of its nature and mani- 
festation. 

What, then, 1s ‘‘a gentleman?’ It seems 
difficult to dissociate the term in many 
minds from a certain rank or position in 
life. 

It is told of a certain literary parson that, 
on a pastoral visitation, he entered the 
dwelling ot a tailor who happened to be a 
member of a different congregation. The 
latter remarked: ‘‘Although I cannot re- 
ceive your visitas my minister, I shall be 
glad todo so asa gentleman.” ‘‘When 1 
visit gentlemen,’’ was the snobbish reply, 
‘‘T never call on tailors.”’ 

There is a prevalent fallacy that to be a 
gentleman it is essential to follow a gentle- 
manly occupation, trom which category is, 
ot course, excluded anything so degrading 
as trade or manual labor. One result of 
this is that the learned professions are over- 
stocked, the gentlemanly labor market is 
glutted, and there is, as an inevitable re- 
sult, a great and growing amount of gen- 
tee] poverty, which is often sorely pressed 
to satisfy the vulgar necessity of living. 

Then again there is among us 80 much 
surface gentility and assumption of supe- 
riority that self-assertion is at a premium; 
and we ‘follow my leader’ in paying 
homage to the tinsel of a showy exterior, 
and in bowing the knee before ‘‘success in 
life,’ as the great golden calf of modern 
cays. Only let a man have money, and it 
matters not how he became possessed of it. 

There are not a few who hold their heads 
high, and who look with disdain on all in 
an inferior station, whose fingers all the 
gold in the Mint cannot wash from the 
slime of the mean and dishonest transac- 
tions whereby they have amassed their 
wealth. ‘‘Nothing is missing but con- 
science—nothing lost but honor.’’ Boldly 
tell one of this shoddy aristocrisy, how- 
ever, that he is not a gentleman, and he 
will certainly sue you for libel. 


A recent writer observes that it is as ob- 
vious 2 perversion of the term to say that 
to be a gentleman is to do and be all that is 
excellent, as to say that he is one who 
never does anything; that although a man 
may be a good man in addition to being a 
gentleman, the two things are quite dis- 
tinct, and that, in short, he may be a gentle- 
man and yet be a very wicked man. We 
believe this to be an entire misconception 
of the character. A man so inconsistent as 
to sail under false colors and make himself 
agreeable tor sinister purposes, we should 
consider one of the most dangerous persons 
we could introduce jnto our homes or among 
our friends. 

We find a better conception of the char- 
acter in a recent work of fiction. ‘He is 
certainly a gontleman,’’ the author says of 
one of his heroes, ‘‘though what it is that 
constitutes a gentleman is an open ques- 
tion. It is notculture, for I have known 













ignorant men who were gentlemen and 
learned scholars whe were not. It is not 
money, nor grace, nor goodmess, nor sta- 
tien. It is something indefinable, like 

As new understoed, the term is indica- 
tive ot conduct rather than lineage—otf 
character rather than position—of the 
intrinsic qualities that contribute to its 
formation as much as their manifestation 
in the life. A gentleman is something 
uniqte, apart from any consideration of 
rank, education, or pursuits. 

We may have a correct conception of the 
character without being able to enter into 
an anslysis of it. Courtesy and simplicity 
are its leading features. The most highly 
cultivated men are ever the least conceited, 
and we generally find that the pedantic are 
men of small] understanding. 

Chesterfield embodies its constituent ele- 
ments in the term ‘‘politeness,’’ which he 
defines as a benevolence in trifies, or a 
preference of others to ourselves in the or- 
dinary occurrences of life. 

Gentleness, the foundation of the char- 
acter, implies a reserved power, and is to 
be distinguished from weakness, as it is 
from a passive tameness ef spirit and an 
unreasonable compliance with the dictates 
or the will of others. It renounces no just 
right from the fear of their frown, and 
yields no important truth to their flattery. 
Bashfulness is not inconsistent with the 
character, for bashiulness is one trait of 
gentility. The gentleman is too bashful, 
or backward, or fearful to stoop to a mean 
thing. He never struts in borrowed plu- 
mage. He never stabs in the dark. He is 
not one thing to man’s face and another 
behind his back. Papers not meant for 
his eye are sacred. Bolts and bars, locks 
and keys, bonds and securities, and notices 
to trespassers are not for him. He is a 
consistent observer of the second great 
commandment; whatever he judges to be 
honorable he practices towards all. 

The gentleman is not a new character in 
society. He is as old as the necessities of 
human nature for help and its cravings for 
sympathy. A simple act will sometimes 
make the heart transparent. We have no- 
where more illdstrative examples than jn 
Scripture. Never has the world seen bet- 
ter specimens of farmers, tradesmen, mas- 
ters, fathers, servants and friends than 
those of whom notices are there recorded. 

Theee prove that the Christian is the 
highest type of a gentleman; and he can- 
not be otherwise, because he is governed 
by aset of rules distinct trom those by 
which the man of worldly policy is guided. 





Tue excellence of counsel is not really 
affected by the character of him from 
whom it preceeds. Advice, which would 
have been good advice from the lips of a 
saint, does not become bad advice because 
found on the lips of a sinner. Joab was a 
man of blood, and yet David would have 
done well to hearken to him, when he dis. 
suaded him from numbering the people. 
Yet so it is, that in practice a man can al- 
ways evade the force of reproof if he can 
fly to the taunt—‘‘Physician, heal thy- 
self.’ However bitterly I may inveigh 
against a fault, if Iam not diligent in 
avoiding it, the natural inference will be 
that I speak of it more offensively than I 
think. If I would not ‘‘sufter sin ona 
brother,’’ the best mode of rebuke is to 
shew that I hate it too thoroughly to suffer 
it upon myself. Here, at least, the much 
abused maxim holds good—that ‘‘charity 
begins at home.’’ I! charity dictates the 
admonition, let it not appear that I love the 
soul of another better than my own. 


As when you see an asp in a golden 
casket, you do not esteem that asp happy 
because it is enclosed in materials so costly 
and so magnificent, but despise and would 
shun it on account of its venom; so when 
you see vice lodged in the midst of wealth 
and the swelling pride of fortune, be not 
struck with the splendor of the materials 
with which it is surrounded, but despise 
the groes alloy of its manners and senti- 
ments. 

It is the mental attitude of a large and 
whole-souled sympathy that is needed to 
make benevolence most truly helpful, one 
which yearns over every deficiency and 
longs to supply every need of the nature. 





It is not enough to feed the hungry, to 
shelter the homeless, to teach the ignorant 





though all these things are necessary. It 
would not be enough to gratify all the ma- 
terial cravings of every one we meet, even 
conld unlimited wealth compass such an 
object. A higher and a nobler aim enters 
into the best benevolence—that of elevat- 
ing the character, infusing good principles, 
cultivating good habits, exalting the mo- 
tives, purifying the life, and thus laying 
the foundation of an enduring happiness 
and an increasing usefulness. 

THE memory will only be content when 
there is that accuracy which gives absolute 
confidence. Suspicion of inaccuracy is the 
most vicious element in memory. It is 
more satisfactory not to recall a thing than 
to recall it in sucha way as not to know 
what we have recalled—whether the re- 
collection is reliable, where the memory 
of fact shades inte fancy. It requires the 
best mental activity, the closest observa- 
tion, the clearest thought, the sharpest dis- 
crimination, the cleanest classification, to 
give knowledge that definiteness which is 
indispensable to reliability in memory and 
accuracy in recollection. 

Ir may be your prayer is like a ship, 
which, when it goes on a very long voy- 
age, does not come home laden 80 s0en; 
but when it does come home it has a richer 
freight. Mere ‘‘coasters’’ will bring ordi- 
nary things; but they that go afar to for- 
eign lands return with gold and ivory. 
Coasting prayers, such as we pray every 
day, bring us many necessaries; but there 
are great prayers, which, like the old Span- 
ish galleons, cross the ocean and are longer 
out ot sight, but come deeply laden with a 
golden freight. 

It is an axiom in business co-partner- 
ships that no member shall enter into trans- 
actions which he conceals from the firm. 
It should bea rule of morals and of affec- 
tion that no man’s partner in the older ard 
sacred family compact should be in ignor- 
ance of what concerns her even more than 
him. That is so partnership in which all 
members have not a voice; and it is simply 
fraud—in matrimony no less than in busi- 
ness—when one of the ‘‘firm’’ deceives or 
disregards the other. 


Fear, not of suffering, but of sin; not 
of God, but of the devil; not of losing 
property, health, or even life itself, but of 
losing any of the great elements of moral 
goodness. This fearisin truth the high- 
est courage. The man who dreads the 
morally wrong is the true hero. In truth 
this fear is but a modification of love. It 
is love dreading to displease or injure in 
any way the object on which it has cen- 
tred its affection. 


THERE are problems in life beyond the 
power of men to exhaust, and in that cer- 
tainty or uncertainty it is our privilege to 
rest. The human mind may and ought to 
respond as calmly before a eonfessed and 
unconquerable difficulty as before a con- 
fessed and discovered truth. 


ALWAYs say a kind word it you can, if 
only that it may come in, perhaps, with 
singular opportuneness, entering some 
mourntul man’s darkened room likea beau- 
tiful firefly, whose happy convolutions he 
cannot but watch, forgetting his many 
troubles. 

TRUE repentauce can be known from 
talse in this: that it is distasteful, bitter, 
hard; its course through life is that of a 
fiery flame, and at first the life louks, not 
watered and refreshed, but burnt over. 


THERE is nothing more destructive to 
the young mind, nothing more injurious 
to the mature mind, and nothing more dis. 
astrous to the feeble mind than flattery. 


_—_ 


_ True, honest sorrow is never boisterous. 
You will see an efturt made to conceal it 


and be silent; an effort to avoid show, and 
a desire for retirement. 


ee 


, THAT angry man whom you see laugh- 
ing you should be careful to avoid when 
‘n good nature, for his heart is not natural. 


—— 
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The World’s Happenings. 


Some of the extra large cultivated chest. 
nuts fetch $5 a bushel. 


Artificial ivory is made by injecting 
white wood with chloride of lime. 


Sealskin garments will not be fashiona. 
ble in Lendon the coming winter. 


A lady in a Mexican suburban town 
near Orizaba fell dead while waltzing. - 


The Brotherhood ot Carpenters transacts 
its business in six different languages. 


The barbers are to have a national con. 
vention in New York on December 5. 


Councils in Reading, Pa., have levied a 
tax of two dollars each on milk wagons, 


The Vermont legislature is asked to ex. 
empt base bal! players from serving on juries. 


An automatic pencil that writes blue, 
red, violet and black at command is a late novelty, 


A dog near Cardington, in Delaware 
county, Pa., is said to have a weaknes for eating 
cork. 


A catfish weighing 168 pounds with the 
head off wascaughton the falls at Lou'tsville last 
week, 


The entire revenue of the postmaster at 
Brownsville, Kan., last year amounted to but 55 
cents, 


The Stewart mansion in New York is 


guarded by private watchmen at all hours of the day 
and night. 


Simon Collins, a blind man, living at 


Marietta, Pa., is said to be one of the best mechanics 
in the country. 


A Wisconsin man literally covered a cow 
with notices of his waresand then set her at large as 
an advertisement. 


A citizen ot Lancaster, Pa., has raised a 


sweet potato 18 inches long and not thicker than an 
ordinary chair leg. 


A Concord, N. H., baker is said to have 


aliered a second-hand hearse, and now goes about 
serving his customers from it, 


A Texas jury gave'a verdict of $19.75 
in favor of a man whose dog had been run over and 
killed by a railroad train. 


Several ot the pug dogs on exhibition at 
the recent fair in Orange county, N. Y., wore lace 
collars—some of them 8 inches deep. 


A Clarksville, [ll., turkey gobbler stole 
&@ guinea hen's nest, sat on the eggs, hatched the 
chicks, and is raising them with great care. 


Only 90 persons remain of the once pow- 
erful tribe of Modec Indians. Consumption and 
close intermarriage have decimated the tribe. 


A Saginaw, Mich., woman who stole 
money and swallowed it, when detection seemed 


likely, was given an emetic and the cash was recov- 
ered. 


A correspondent writes from Adrianople 
that he saw a Turkish porter walking briskly down 


the street with a heavy American piano strapped on 
his back. 


An Englishman was recently sentenced 
to three months hard labor for stealing a plum pud- 
ding. He found it was too hot for him and dropped 
it as the landlady came ia. 


Two thousand dollars were found in a 
belt left behind by a tramp who had been given a 
night's lodging lately by a Saco, Maine, family. He 
returned and claimed the money, 


Nominations tor office seem to come very 
high in New York, where Judge Lawrence has been 
assessed—and refuses to pay, as the price of his re- 
nomination for an office which he has honored—the 
sum of $25, 000. 


An ingenious gentleman is traveling 
through Fulton county. Pa., selling ‘‘a valuable 
preparation’’ warranted to polish tinware. It is 
simply wood ashes, which he begs at the farm-houses 
along his route, 


The manager of a Louisville theatre has 
in his possessien a bundle of mannecript that would 
make a sensation if given to the public. It is com- 
posed of over 200 letters written by well known men 
about town to the fascinating airies of the foot- 
lights. 


A gentleman in Calais, Maine, recently 
wave a birthday dinner, and all the game served, in- 
cluding the snipe, woodcock, partridges and duck, 
were shot for the oceasion by the host. At the plate 
of each guest was a souvenir of snipe wings, arranged 
with light ribbons, 


A woman passenger jumped from 4 
train moving out of the station at Bristol, Conn., 4 
day or two ago, and in alighting struck the conduc- 
tor, who was standing on the depot piatform, full 
force in the chest. Both fell to the ground, but 
strange to say neither was hurt. 


A resident of Sumpter, Ga., was driving 
a mule through the streets when the breeze caught 
up a big piece of blue paper lying in the gutter and 
whirled it directly before the animal's face. The 
mule, it is reported, started back in terror, trembled 
violently, and then fell over dead. 


Toronto, Can:, has been aroused by the 
quantity of water which her residents waste, and 
has taken steps to provide a remedy, Inspectors 
have been appointed, who go about ‘‘spotting:"’ 
and when, alter a warning, no improvement is made, 
water meters are attached to the pipes. 


An English colonel has invented a new 
collection box which is being generally adopted in 
England, soitissaid. It has a locked cover through 
which the coin drops into a reeeptacie which can only 
be opened by the clergyman. This does away with 
the trouble of having to search the money taker? 
when they get back into the vestry. 


An Ansonia, Conn., man caught bis foot 
between a plank and a railroad rail, and almost os 
mediately the noise of an approaching train reach 
hisears, He struggled to free himself, but in —_ 
and had prepared for death when the train round 
the curve and proved to be on the adjoining track 
Shortly after a switebman appeared and released him 
from his perilous position. 
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BY A. MARVELL. 


Only yesterday the fields 

Looked se commenplace and bare; 
Now they are so fresh and green, 

Starrea with daisies everywhere. 
Only yesterday the woods 

Were but beech and elm trees; 
They are vocal now with song, 

Full of tender mysteries. 


Whatihas changed the flelds and woeds, 
Made the sky so bige above, 

Filled the ambient afr with song? 
lt was all the work of love. 

Mary through the flelds and woods 
Walked aleng last night with me; 

Heard my vows, while thrushes sang, 
‘weet! ob sweet!’’ frem every tree. 


Love can fill the hardest day 
With a sense of love and song; 
Love can make the gloomy gay, 
Leve can make the weary strong ; 
Love can make the feld’s abloom, 
Fill the woods with melody; 
Love is merry; in her smile 
Life is sweet and goed to me, 


He and She. 


BY M. E. OHILLAH. 











T was twilight ; and the flickering ames 
cast weird shadows ou the walls of 
Marion Eldershaw’s studio. Marion 

sat bolt upright in an armchair, her bands 
clasped together across her knees, staring 
into the glowing embers. Her handsome 
face was faded and worn ; there were silver 
streaks in her dark hair; her very hands 
had lost the look of youth: she was just 
thirty, and she looked years older. 

By her side, crouched on the hearthrug, 
was a widely different specimen of woman- 
hood—a red-haired girl with a placid, un- 
ruffled brow, and a complexion of dazzling 
fairness. ; ; 

“T had hitherto supposed, Ethel,” said 
Marion, breaking the silence, “ that women 
had two advantages over men.”’ 

“Only two!” Ethel camea little nearer. 
“ What are they ?’’ 

“You are not liable to sit on a jury, and 
you are not expected to go to funerals; but 
it appears that I have made a mistake. 
My poor old cousin’s lawyer has sent me 
an invitation (it’s a ghastly mockery, but 
I don’t know what else to call it!) to be 
present at the ceremony on Saturday. I 
never saw my cousin since I was a child, 
and then I did not like him atall. I don’t 
see why I am bound to go all the way to 
Wiltshire just when I have promised to 
finish my picture, but I suppose I must.’ 

“How hard you work!’’ exclaimed 
Ethel, admiringly. 

Marion had met Ethel Heath in the sum- 
mer; she bad heard her spoken of as an 
orpban girl of independent means whom 
it would be a kindness to befriend. En- 
tirely fascinated by her beauty, Marion had 
begged her asa favor to come and sit fora 
study of Elaine. 

The sittings had been prolonged indefi- 
nitely as the two got to like each other 
better, and now there was bardly a day 
that Ethel did not look into the studio, 
even if it were but for a few minutes. 

‘‘Work isthe merest matter of habit,” 
answered Marion, ‘“‘and I had to begin 
very early. I had a certain amount of 
talent, no scrap of genius (it’s much rarer 
than people suppose); but in following 
my profession, behold, I have lost my 
youth and my good looks.’’ 

As she spoke, she took aspill from a 
vase and lighted the candles that stood on 
the mantelpiece. A step was audible in 
the passage, a curtain was pushed aside, 
and before Marion could stop her by word 
or sign, the servant had ushered a visitor 
into the room. 

“Mr. William Eldershaw.”’ 

A broad-shouldered middle-aged man 
with a brown beard; he carried himself 
6rect, and had the air of a person who is ac- 
cCustomed to think for himself and act 
quickly. 

He found his way between an easel and 
a low table, skilfully avoiding a heap of 
rugs that had been thrown on the floor, 
and held out both bis hands, crying, 
‘Marion! Have you forgotten me after 
all these years? Why, Molly !”—and there 
was infinite tenderness in his tone—“ have 
you been ili, my dear ?” 

Marion stood by the fireside ; in her sur- 
prise and joy she forgot all about Ethel, 
who had fled from the room. “ Will, dear 
old boy !’’ she exclaimed, “1 have no words 
to say how glad Iam. No, no, not ill” (as 
he repeated his question), “but getting 
rather old, you know. It’s fifteen years 
S1INcé we met.”’ 

Hand clasped in hand, they remained for 
4 few seconds looking at each other; then 
She pointed to a chair and broke into a 
String of questions How long bad he 
been in England? Had he been to Wilt- 





“And, ob, Will, I do ho 
i ee pe he forgave you 

Marion and William Eldershaw were 
distant cousins ; as children they had been 
inseparable companions, as boy and girl 
the most devoted friends. Will was an 
orphan and lived with Marion’s father. 

At the Stone House, hard by, old Mr. 
Eldershaw supported the family dignity 
by accumulating wealth and indulging in 
wild freaks of temper. He never loved 
the boy whom all the neighbors regarded 
as his heir; there were perpetual quarrels 
and misunderstandings. 

At last Will fairly broke loose from all 
resiraint, and vowed that he would go to 
Canada and try his luck as a farmer. 

“Go,” said his uncle, “and you will 
never inherit the Stone House.”’ 

And Will, in his boyish passion, had 
answered that the Stone House was noth- 
ing to him. The next day he set sail for 
America, with $100 in his pocket, a light 
heart in bis breast, and a firm resolve to 
make his fortune immediately and come 
back and marry his cousin, if she would 
have him. 

It was fifteen years later, and Will was 
still a bachelor ; he had returned (without 
the fortune) to find that Uncle Stephen was 
just dead, that Marion had made herself 
a reputation as an artist, that she looked 
sadly weary and overworked, and that he 
loved her still, better than any one in the 
wide world. 

For a quarter of an hour the cousins 
talked; at the end of that time Marion 
went to look for Ethel. ‘She is the love. 
liest little maiden you ever saw, Will,” 
she explained as she left the room, “and 
I expect you to be very nice to her.”’ 

That evening, when her visitors had de- 
parted, Marion hit upon a brijliant plan. 
Will was utterly unchanged, he was just 
the same good-natured fellow as ever. He 
was sure to inherit the Stone house prop- 
erty (had not uncle Stephen sent for him 
to come home?), be must settle down at 
last as an English country gentleman, and 
he must marry Ethel Heath. 

“T have built a good many castles in my 
day,” she thought, “and now I hope to lay 
the foundation-stone of a lasting one. The 
first thing to remember is, that I must be 
very cautious, so I will hold my tongue 
and not interfere too much. Ethel es- 
pecially musi not know anything about it. 
Will is so good, I am quite sure of him or I 
wouldn’t turn match-maker, and he did 
admire her immensely. If there is one 
person in the worid I ought to understand, 
itis Will Eldershaw.”’ 

For the next few days Marion was very 
busy. Will came in whenever he had 
time ; he took the profoundest interest in 
the picture (for which Ethel was sitting, ) 
declaring that if the lily maid really looked 
like that, ‘‘she deserved the title of Elaine 
the fair, Elaine the lovable.” 

- * * * * * 

On the afternoon of old Mr. Eldershaw’s 
funeral the wind blew fiercely across the 
marsh land that formed part of the Stone 
House estate. The huge elms in front of 
the library windows towered up into a 

sky. 
ag 4 Eldershaw had always liked the 
room in spite of its eastern aspect; here he 
bad sat witb his newspaper and his short 
pipe; here he had harangued the bailiff, 
scolded the farm laborers, and quarrelled 
with his neighbors when be got the chance. 

And here were now assembled his two 
relatives, William and Marion Fldersbaw, 
his docter and his lawyer. Seated on a 
bench at the father end of the room were 
the housekeeper and the farm bailiff. On 
a big round table was a4 tray containing 
wine and cake. Just behind it hung an 
engraving, the Duke of Wellington stand- 
ing by the bier of his great enemy. 

Marion, looking round the room with a 
scarcely suppressed shudder, remembered 
the picture, and how, as a little child, she 
bad shut ber eyes and run past it, if by any 
chance she had been left in the library 
alone. “She remembered, too, the red flock 
paper, the musty smell of old books, the 
leather-backed chairs, and tbe sound of the 
elms as they swayed to and fro in the 
wind. It wasa dreary piacein which to 
live and die! 

Well, when Will came down for good 
and brought his wife, he must make a 
sitting-room on the other side of the 
house. 

Marion roused herself from her day- 
dream with a start—Mr. Morgar, the 


' lawyer, was addressing her. 


“If itis convenient to you, Miss Elder- 
shaw, and to the gentlemen, I will proceed 
to read the will.” ) 

“ Certainly, Mr. Morgan, just as you 
think fit,” she answered. 

Mr. Morgan bowed. 


was a new 


He 





nothing of the quarrels and misunder- 
standings of the Eldershaw family; he 
had never seen either Mr. and Miss Elder- 
shaw before, but he did not like the task 
that was before him. A dead silence fell 
on the assembled company, only broken 
by the noise of the wind outside and the 
creaking of the bailitt’s boots within. The 
will was short and clear. 

Marion heard and understood every 
word of it. There were small legacies to 
the doctor, the bailiff, the servants; a sum 
of $2,500 was left to the county bospital. 
The Stone House with its farm and lands, 
and invested property to the amount of 
$100,000 was bequeated unconditionally to 
the testator’s first cousin once removed, 
Marion Helen Eldershaw. The same 
Marion Helen was nominated residuary 
legatee, and of William Eldershaw (the 
old man’s nephew) there was no mention 
whatever. 

Mr. Morgan put down the document 
and prepared to sbake hands with the 
heiress; it was his practice, on such occa- 
sions, to say a few words of congratula- 
tion, subdued but sincere. But Will El- 
dershaw was beforehand with him. 

“Well, Molly, I wish you joy!’’ 

**Ob, Will!’ she said under her breath, 
“Thad imagined tbat it would all be so 
different. 1 had never even thought of 
this. The Stone House ought to be yours!” 

“You must remember,’ answered Will, 
gravely, ‘‘that he vowed, years ago, that 
it never should be. Don’t fret; l’m very 
glad you've got it.’”’ 

Nevertheless, he was passionately at- 
tached to the old place, and it was hard to 
know that he had tbrown away his birth- 
rightina fitof youthful pride. Besides, 
there was anothi r reason for regret. Who 
was he, to raise his eyes to the mistress of 
the Stone House? Could he ask her to 
wait while he returned to Manitoba in 
search of that fortune in which he bad be- 
lieved as a boy? As he stood there, listen- 
ing to the speeches of the Jawyer and the 
doctor, he could have found it in bis heart 
to curse bis fate: she was very dear to 
bim, and he must go away and perbaps 
never set «yes on her again—not just yet, 
however: there were business matters to 
be settled and instructions to be given 
about the estate. 

‘““My cousin, Mr. Eldershaw, will ar- 
range all that for me, Marion said, and 
Will assented cheerfully. As far asin him 
lay he would obey her wishes aud save 
her trouble, and she would never know 
bow he had hoped to say, “Come home to 
the Stone House and be my wife, dear 
Molly.”’ 

‘You will tind it somewhat bleak here 
in the winter, I should say, Miss Elder- 
shaw,’’ observed the doctor, rubbing his 
hands. 

Marion replied that she had too much 
to doin London to think of leaving her 
studio for months to come. 

The doctor, suddenly remembering that 
he was addressing an artist of some rep- 
utation, paid her a neat compliment on 
her last picture, and bade her recollect 
that an old proverb, very wisely, prohib- 
ited all work and no play. 

A fly had been ordered to catch the even- 
ing express to town, and Marion rejoiced 
to hear the rumbling of wheels on the car- 
riage drive. She was woru out with 
fatigue and excitement; she could hardly 
realize the great chauge in her circum- 
stances ; she used to wish for money and 
an easy life, and now it had come it only 
brought disappointinent. 

Tne Stone House looked dreary in the 
grey light; the shadows ofthe elms fell 
black across the road. The demure house- 
keeper curtsied deferentially in the ball; 
she had no smile forthe new owner. The 
ticking of the clock sounded ghost-like 
in the passage as Marion passed. 

With a shudder she turned to Will, who 
was waiting to help her into the ily. “I 
don’t think that I shall ever feel at home 
here,” she said. 

7 * * * . . 
the commissions 


by, 


The weeks flew 


were disposed of, the picture of Flaine was | 
well-nigh finished, and still Marion bider- | 


shaw put off facing the fact that some day, him. 


soon, she must go down to ber new prop- 
erty. 


Will was still in England (she had given | 
him full permission to act in bis name); | 


now everything was ready, and if he could | 
most easily contented of visitors. 


but persuade ber out of this dislike to ber 
couptry home, all would be well. 

One spring day, when the 
hedges had become, as it were,in a few 


London 


hours amazingly and 
the south wind blew 
streets, Will arrived at the studio. 


Silié 


down the 
Marion 


lazily 


received him with delight; 
/onging to see him 





| say good-bye. 


vividly green, and | 


had been | 


stay to dinner. 


The fire had gone out—perhaps that gave 
an air of discomfort to the place; the lay 
figure's head was on the floor and its arms 
were extended upwards; a table was 
strewn with unwashed paint-brushes. 

“I’m sorry it’s so uncomfortable. 
Things do accumulate. [ sometimes think 
life is not long enough to be tidy.” 

‘It’s all right, Molly, | don’t mind, as 
you know; but I should think it was 
wretched for you: London altogether is 
odious in this lovely weather. Why don’t 
you go down to the Stone House ?”’ 

*“ Will you come too?’ 

“TIT? Well, no, I’m afraid I can’t. But 
look here”’ (his eyes rested on the picture 
of Elaine), “take Miss Heath ; sue is a de- 
lightful companion, and it would do her 
good to get away.’’ 

‘Do you think so? I will try and make 
her go, and then you will come down on 
Saturdays?’’ 

“T will come next jaturday, but my 
time is growing very short.” 

“Will!” exclaimed Marion suddenly, 
almost as if she bad not heard his last re- 
mark, ‘“ what's the farm-house like ?”’ 

“Don’t you remember?’ he asked, re- 
proachfully; “it is a good substantial 
house with plenty of room.’’ 

“We will throw out bow windows and 
build a wing if necessary, and then Will, 
dear Will, give up your other farm and 
come and work there and save me from 
the borrors of an undeserved inheritance,” 

It was a great temptation: his prospects 
in the colony were by no means brilliant. 
He loved the place, he loved the very 
scund of her voice, he—— No! it was im- 
possible. If anything went wrong and she 
wanted him, he would come, wherever he 
was, but he could not and he would not 
stay for good. 

“We could make it very pretty,” 
pleaded Marion. And then, Will, you 
must marry. Let me find you a wife, I 
know #0 many charming girls!’ 

Will blushed as he took ber hand in his. 
“Molly, you are goodness itself; but it 
cannot be.” She would have interrupted 
but he went on: “I cannot afford to 
marry. It isa pretty dream of yours, but 
I must not think of it.’’ 

“You will have an 
course,” she said eagerly. 

“How can I accept an income which I 
do not earn? You do not wanta manager 
—there is not enough to do.”’ 

He spoke so sternly that she drew away 
from him, half hurt. 

‘* And besides, the proper viceroy at the 
Stone House will be your husband. Wait 
till he comes, and he will take all the 
trouble off your bands.’’ 

“Then I shall never have the trouble 
taken off my hands, for I sball die an old 
maid. If you will not come, I must face 
my responsibilities alone; but, on! I am 
bitterly disappointed.”’ 

The hot tears were on her cheeks as she 
spoke; she put up her handkerchiet 
hastily to wipe them away. 

Will took a short turn up and down the 
hearth-rug. 

“T believe that you are the best woman 
in the world,’’ he said abruptly, “and Iam 
a brute.’’ 

“ Does that mean that you are relent- 
ing?” 

“It means that I wish to tell you that 
I aim grateful.” 

‘**(jrateful’ for what you won’t have, 
sinall as itis? Never mind, Will, we are 
vld friends, and I forgive you.”’ 


income, Will, of 


Half in tun, halfin earnest, she patted 
him ov the arin: he took her hand, raised 
it to his lips and kissed it. She was quite 
surenow that his decision was irrevoca- 
ble. 

Atthe end of the week Marion, accom- 
panied by Ethel, went down to the Stone 
Hiouse; about a month later Will came to 
As he entered the lony dis- 
used drawing-room, he looked round in 
pleased Surprise ~tlowers, books, prints 
and curtains bad transformed the gloomy 
apartment into a real living-room. 

“You are getting acclimatized already !’ 
he said heartily, and she did not contradict 


Iiven the approaching separation could 


| not spoil the happiness of those few spring 


walks and drives and 


days There were 
talks; Marion was wonderfully bright, 
Will the kindest ot guides, and Ethel the 


The sun was shining on the morning of 
hie departure. 


‘She is going to stay with you. I hope?’’ 


he asked. ‘* Etuel, I mean?’’ 
‘*Yos, yes—I will do my best to keep her 
|} and make her happy. Perhaps we shali 
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fortune is made or making, unless you 
should want me.”’ 

“T want you now.” 

He shook bis head. ‘*‘ You know what I 
mean, Molly—any real difficulty or trouble, 
not ‘make believe,’ as you used to = 
when you were a little girl,—then I will 
come, God bless you! Good-bye!” 

He could not trust bimself to say another 
word, but fairly bolted out of the house. 

a - . 2 a. * 


For six months she wrote to bim reg- 
ae g Then there came a break, and 
Ethel Heath took up the correspondence. 
Marion was tired, she said, or bad begged 
her to catch the mail, and many such 6x- 
cuses, with which ladies are wont to fill 
their pages. 

“l’m glad she is not alone,” thought 
Will, and in every letter home he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that Ethel had been 
persuaded to stay on. 

In the meantime he was working his 
bardest. And now, strange to say, when 
he had given up hope and come to regard 
bimself as an unsuccessful manu, fortune 
began to smile upon him. 

Tne barvest was good and the farm dia 
well; a young partner, who had formerly 
given a great deal of trouble, came into 
money, bought stock and settled down into 
hard-working industry. Some years ago 
Will had invested bis savings ina mining 
companys, whicon had never brought him to 
sixpence: now, all at once, anew vein of 
ore was discovered and the shares went up 
like wildfire. 

One night, towards the end of February, 
he sat brooding by the fireside, Should he 
wait another year? Sbould he wind up 
his affairs and go home—now, at once? 
Would she be glad to see bin? 

He knocked tbe ashes out of his pipe 
and sighed. Theclattercta Lorse’s hoofs 
aroused him. His partner had just re- 
turned, bringing letters from the post, and 
a telegrain. 


Much 
Marion 


“Has been fire at Stone House, 
damage done. Come if possible. 
seriously ill.—ETHEL.”’ 


The tollowing morning at daybreak saw 
him driving across country to catch the 
first train to Halifax, and, if possible, the 
next steamer for Liverpool, lt wasa rough 
passage, and there were but ‘ew people on 
board, 

Will did not care; he was in no mood to 
make himself amiable to strangers. He 
was wadly anxious to come to his journey’s 
end; anything was better than suspense. 
So he thought when Oa board tue ship; 
but once in the train, steawing south wards, 
with the familiar scenery belore bis eyes, 
he told himself that any scrap of hope was 
betler than the knowledge that perhaps he 
had eoine too late. 

Try as he would, he could not put away 
from him this one all-ruling thought: 
‘* Suppose it is all over, and she is dead.”’ 

Arrived in London, be drove straight to 
the station, and travelled down to Wilt- 
shire by nighttrain. He bad telegraphed, 
but there was no carriage to meet hii, It 
was only two miles to the bouse, and he 
resolved to walk; better to do that than to 
wait and knock up a sleepy ostier, 

In the gray cold daylight of the March 
morning he came within sight of the Stone 
House. What a change was there! One 
entire wing was gutted by the fire, the 
windows inthe long drawing-rooin were 
sinashed, the frames charred and black. 
Tbe trim garden was trodden unde: foot by 
men and borses; one of the elu-trees had 
been ablaze—it stood a branchless trunk, 
adding to the horror and desolation of the 
scene, The front door was barricaded with 
planks of wood; he made his way round to 
the back. A man came out. 

‘*Is there no one here?’ asked Will, 
fiercely. 

‘*No, sir. Family’s gone to the farm.”’ 

He turned away and walked to the farm- 
house. This, too, looked deserted—the 
blinds were drawn down in the upper 
rooms, 

He knocked at the hall door—no one 
caine; heturned the handle and entered. 
There was a fire in’ the parlor: at all 
events, he could see the ruddy glow and 
hear the crackle of wood. In the passage 
he came across the housekeeper, carrying 
the tray. 

‘*Heart alive! Mr. Eldershaw, sir. I 
never expected you !”’ 

‘* How is she?” 

The housekeeper wiped her eyes with 
her apron : 

“ But badly, poor young lady, but badly. 
Ob! sir, what a calamity !"" 

Dimly conscious that (in spite of her 
grief) the old womman was thoroughly en- 
joying the horror of the situation, he strode 
past into the parlor. 

A lady was writing at the table by the 


window. WasitEtnel! No. Shejumped 
up and ran towards bim with eager voice 
bidding him a thousand times welcome, 


It was Marion—Marion, whoin he had 
thought to find dying—Marion’s voice in 
his ears and the grasp of ber dear hands in 


bis, 

‘Will, dear Will, don’t look like that! 
Sitdown. Sheis much better: the doctor 
said 80 yesterday.”’ 

“Who is better? Who has been ili? 
W hat does this telegram mean?” 

He took it trom his pocket book, It was 
sone sligbt comfort to bim even uow to be 
business-like and precise; not that he 
needea to read it again—the words had 
been ringing in his ears for many a day. 

‘It’s a mistake,’’ said Marion ; “ it is Lit- 
tle Ethel who is ill. She caught cold the 
night of the fire, but she will soon be well 
again, indeed she will. I sent the tel- 
egramn.”’ 

**Molly,” he said bhoarsely—the joy of 





seeing her again after the long of 
suspense had aimost Lroken down bis 
power of endurance—‘ Molly, I thought 
you were seriously ill. I thought so ever 
since I read the telegram, an’ bave been 
schooling myself to bear it. Gracious !’’ he 
cried, drawing ber round to the light so 
that he could better see ber face, ** what 
would bave become of me if I had found 


you dead ?”’ 

Sbe looked up and read the truth in his 
eves; sbe heard it in every tone of his 
voice. It was for ber sake that he had en- 
dured such griet that bis face was changed 
witb suffering. 

He bad given his love and bis honest 
heart to bis old playfellow; bow could she 
have been #o blind? Did she love bim? 
Ay, truly. 

She knew that, all unwittingly, she had 
deceived berself and bim. She had tried 
to plot and plan out his life for him, and 
bad failed to see what was as clear as day- 
light before her. 

** Will, forgive me!” 

could say. 
It was quite enough. He took ber in 
bis arws: his doubts and his pride and bis 
poverty were clean forgotten. They un- 
derstood each other at last. 


At the Eleventh Hour. 


BY BERTIE BOYLE. 


That was all she 











I have so long ediny house? Will 
you not take the word of him whom 
for thirty years your fatber never doubted ?” 
*T sup you are telling me what you 
believe to be the truth,’’ was the reply; 
“ but you admit that you can show no legal 
title to this property and I have ay ar- 
ranged for baving an observatory built 
upon it, as it commands the finest view on 
the estate.”’ 

Nathan Grange crushed a long, bitter 
sigh ; then, after a pause, spoke again. 
‘How much longer can I stay here, 
sir?” 

“ Until the workmen are ready to begin 
pulling down, whicb will bein about ten 
days. Of oourse, I shall nake no account 
of the back rent.” 

And Squire Clayton left the cottage, and 
walked briskly away. 

It was, indeed, as the Squire bad said, 
the finest view on the estate. Tie little 
cottage nestled like a sea-gull against the 
side of the cliff, its tiny strip of garden 
bright all summer long with flowers; 
while in front a short, rocky, and precip- 
itous path led down toa pebbly beach, 
washed by the waters of the beautiful bay, 
at the father side of which was a lighthouse, 
whose friendly beacon shone at night like 
a star over the waters, 

Tied to companion stakes were two boats, 
one firmly built and serviceable, showing 
its staunch resistance to many a rough en- 
counter with winds and waves, the other 
a fairy-like little craft, on the stern of which 
giittered in golden letters the fantastic 
name of ‘* Water Witch.” 

The room in which the interview just de- 
sc:ibed took place, presented an aspect not 
only of scrupulous neatness, but refine- 
ment, and even elegance, 

A bandsome piano and well-filled music 
stand—a gift of the former Squire—stood 
against one wall, on which bung, in a 
beautitully carved frame, acrayon sketch 
of the |ittle cottage and the bay, its waves 
dashing high upon the strana, while some 
distance out appeared an upturned boat 
and two figures battling with the waves, 

Besides these were a set of book-shel ves, 
also beautifully carved, together with va- 
rious other attractive and tasteful articles, 

The cottage, which originally stood just 
outside the limits of the estate, had been 
purchased by the former Squire, and after- 
wards improved and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of another room, whose two tiny win- 
dows were adorned with a liviag garland 
of luxuriant ivy. 


“Twenty-five years ago this very night, 
atthe risk of my life, I saved the youn 
heir, whose birthday feast would else have 
been turned into a ftuneral wail,” said 
Grange, breaking the silence which had 
tollowed the Squire’s departure. ‘ And 
his father toid me, when I laid his rescued 
child in his arms, that neither his life nor 
that of his son would be long enough to re- 
pay the debt of gratitude. And now that 
son coines to turn me from the home his 
father said should belong for ever to me 
and wine. With his own hand the old 
Squire yave me that deed, which now, in 
some strange, mysterious way, is lost, and 
my word avails nothing. Il must go. And 
why ?’’ 

As if in answer to this question, a clear, 
fresh voice broke upon the air, trilling a 
love-song in tones so full of tervent and 
tender pathos, that Nathan Grange buried 
his face in bis bands with a groan, 

Thirty before, Nathan Granye had be- 
come 4 tenant at the little cottage, after 
having lost bis fortuue. 

In the former Squire Clayton, Grange 
bad found a patron and a friend, who in 
various ways furnished him more than 
enough employment to pay bis small rent; 
and by bis genius and artistic skiil in wood 
carving be earned enough to provide for 
the siinple wants of himself and hig wife. 

So bad ten years, narked by no 
incident of note except the one referred to 
—saving the life of the young heir. Soon 
after that event the young Squire had 
married and gone abroad, and at the end 
of the next year there came tidings of a son 
born to thei. 

He continued, however, to reside abroad 
only returning occasiona!|y for a brief visit 
to his home, 


ND must I go, Soave, froin the place 
RRR 





Two years more passed, when, on a lovely 





summer Sabbath, while sea and sky 
yeomed joining in a thanksgiving anthem, 
the feeble yet thrilling voice ofa new life 
was beard in the little cottage; and lifting 
his infant daughter in bis arms, Nathan 
Grange turned his face towards the smilin 

sea, and blessed the Giver who had sen 
him that treasure. 

In the chapei near by, the little ‘‘ sea- 
maiden,” as Nathan loved to call her, re- 
ceived the baptisinal name of Marina. 
Squire Clayton stood as ber godfather, and 
after the service took herin his arms and 
kissed her, and placed in ber tiny hand a 
fitty-pound note. 

Until ber sixteenth year, Marina re- 
mained at home, acquiring such bnowietge 
as would be gained there, or from the Il- 
brary atthe Hall, where she was always 
welcome. 

Her father’s talent for carving reappeared 
in her io the form of a love for drawing; 
and the picture to which we bave alluced, 
commemorating her father’s heroism in 
saving the life of the young Squire, was 
among her earliest efforts. 

About that time, bowever, Squire Clay- 
ton, observing his little god-daughter’s 
tuirst tor knowledge, added to hie christen- 
ing gitt, sacredly kept by ber father, 
enough to give ber a three years’ course at 
a distant semi-nary, from which she re- 
turned a tall, elegant girl, with an air of 
easy and graceful refinement that many a 
titled wight lady have euvied. 

The welcome she received from the old 
Squire was as cordial and earnest as that 
of her own parents. 

He listened witb keen delight to her 
playing and singing, and marked her 
progress in otber accoinplishinents. 

Then, as’ she rose to take leave of him, 
he gathered her in his arins, as when 4 
smiling infant, and pressing a kisa upon 
bor snowwhite brow, exclaimed, with deep 
emotion, ‘God bless thee, my daughter !’’ 

And Marina went home with the echo of 
those words in her heart, for they seemed 
like a whisper trom the unrevealed future. 

Two weeks glided bappily by, when, at 
a late bour one night, Marina and ber pa- 
rents were summoned to the hall, where 
their old patron and friend was lying, 
prostrated by a paralytic stroke, 

He was already speechiess, and could 
burely move one band, which he placed 
in that of Marina, then passed away, his 
eyes fixed upon her face tothe jast witha 
look of deep yearning that could never be 
torgotten. 

A ‘telegram sent to bis son, then in tke 
south of Italy, brought back a response 
that the health of his wife would not per- 
mit him to leave her at present, nor would 
she be able to come to England before the 
tollowiong summer. 

A few weeks later, however, a new face 
appeared at the Hall—one who now bore 
the name of the young Squire, and came 
as ap alvance courier of his father. 

Amoug the first to welcoine hitn was 
Nathan Grange, to whom the “ bonny boy,” 
as he called hiin, seemed to be bis grand- 
father's very sell, reproduced in the bloom 
of youth. 

ith fond admiration, Nathan noted 
young Herbert’s skill as he guided the 
beautiful Water Witch, while listening 
eagerly to Marina’s sweet voice floating 
over the placid waters iu the golden au. 
tumn days, as she sang songs which the 
Squire declared sounded sweeter to him 
than any he had heard trom the lips of 
prima donnas under Italian skies, 

And, ere wany weeks had passed, Na- 
than realized that a new voice had spoken 
to the heart of his innocent child—a voice 
which, once heard, is never silenced or for- 
gotten, 

No open avowal had been made; but in 
language more subtie, more eloquent than 
Spoken words, each had confessed the se- 
crel that united their hearts, 

But the summer came, bringing the 
Squire, proud, stern-faced and haughty, 
with no trace of the generous good fellow- 
sbip that had characterized his early years; 
and in the bearing of the new master, Na. 
than 8aw no encouragement for the hopes 
= cherishing in dehalf of his beloved 

The blow came all too soon. The proud 
man immediately discovered and de- 
nounced what he called the insane intat- 
uation of his son, and vowed to find some 
antidote, fair or foul. 


He could not forget that be owed his life 
to the nan agaiust whom his hatred was 
now turned, or ignore his father’s gen- 
erous ack nowledgemeat of that service, 
But he had discovered that the deed had 
never been recorded, and soon learned 
em 8 candid admission that the deed 

ad in some way been 
beyond recovery.” _ ineleiianiied 

Vith well stimulated s mM path 

I I 
Squire had given Grange a fow Seon anes 
5 — to —_ the deed it he could; and 

6 tline of our story the 
ore ned expired. of a 

ie we have been giving these ex- 
planatory Statements, Nathan had been 
oa ane —_ & Statue of despair, gazing 
n the bay. Rousi 

cag ae a using himself, he 

inust put off the evil hour still longer! 
nee Speak the words that will eenk 
the heart of my child! Perhaps the friendly 
waves wiil whisper the secret that memor 
= sremiy withho!de,”’ 

esceuding to the beach with 
nervous strides, he stepped into a beat end 
panes off. Absorbed in bis painful 
thoughta, he took no note of time, until the 
re podesd re incoming tide and a sensation 
Pong al weariness admonished him to 

With languid strokes 
homeward; bu 
shore 


he urged the boat 
t while some distance froin 
» One of the oars Slipped from his 














nerveleas grasp. By a quick, incautious 
movement to recover it he upset the boat, 
and at the next instant was struggling in 
the waves, 

When in full health and vigor, the acoi. 
dent would have been a tri one; but 
now his mind and body were enervated 
and worn down by the harrowing anxiety 
of the past week. 

The chill of ng death was upon 
bim, wben like a panoramic vision, his 
whole life passed in review, and a faint 
but thrilling ory burst from his li 

“Ob, Heaven! I see it now! The deed 
—the deed! Ob, must I die here in sight 
ot my home, which my dear ones then 
inust jose ?”” 

Raising with apn almost superhuman ef. 
fort his drooping face he turned towards 
the little 

But the mist gathered darker and deeper 
before his home, its outlines were tadlng 
from bis view, and once more he felt bim- 
self sinking slowly down to death. 

Did he feelahand meet and grasp his 
own in that last fateful moment? The 
rolling waves, singing their death-dirge in 
his ears, gave no response, 


© * * * = * 


With the sound of the tide still ringing 
in bis ears, Nathan Grange awoke to the 
life that had been so mercifully preserved, 
Then the sound changed to one of low but 
passionate sobbing ; and turning his head 
with be es he ane his Gatirey in 
the close etnbrace of the you uire, @er 
face hidden on his shoulher. ™ 

In that dreadful moment of supposed be- 
reavewent she had realized only the fact 
that one still remained to support and 
comfort her, and she had sought that las: 
refuge with the impetuous boidness of ter- 
ror and despair. 

But Herbert's quick eye had caught the 
movement; and bending his face to that of 
the fair girl, he excel ined, **Look up, 
darling! He lives—he lives !’’ 

And in another moment Marina’s arins 
were about her father’s neck and her grate- 
ful tears bathing his pillow. 

** Yes; lives, thank God!’ said Nathan, 
as soon as he could gather strength to 
speak ; and turning to his wife, who was 
bendiug over him from the other side— 
‘* lives to preserve this dear home! Susie, 
ua me the picture that hangs above the 
piano. 

With joytul alacrity his wile obeyed, and 
in a moment more it was in his hands; aud 
drawing out a portion of the back, he pro- 
duced the missing deed. 

‘*You remember, wife, how, two years 
ago, in that dreadful storm that caine, 
while our little sea-maiden was away at 
school, this picture fell to the floor. In 
miy drowning struggle out yonder in the 
bay, I remember that, when mending it, 
it occurred to me what a good and appro- 
priate place it would be to keep the deed, 
and I fixed this sliding-piece and laid the 
fon in. Ob, what a blessed, bappy mit 
ortune that brought back to me the re- 
membrance so long withheld! And you, 
dear lad?’’ he added, turning to the young 
oat. who was watching the scene with 
glistening eyes, “‘my heart tells me tbat 
it was your hand that grasped mine and 
drew me from that watery grave.” 


“Yes, thank God!” said Herbert, 
fervently. ‘‘I have been permitted to re- 
pay 


the debt of gratitude my father owed 
ou for a similar service. While returning 
rom a business errand, I was approaching 
the cottage, when, as I neared the bay, I 
saw some one struggling in the waves; 
and urging my horse forward with all 
possible speed, I reached the bay and 
ey in, just in time to grasp your 
and as you were disap ng. As soon 
as I reached shore, I sent a man, who was 
fortunately within hail, for a doctor, and 
then we set to work to do what we could to 
restore you. Ab! here hv is now.” 

The physician entered at that moment 
but while he was listening to the case, the 
sound of hurried feet was heard outside, 
and a messenger entered to suinmon Her- 
bert to the death-bed of his father. 

In riding home from the village, whitber 
he had gone after his interview with 
Grange, the Squire’s horse bad stumbled 
and falien, throwing him to the ground, 
and inflicting mortal injuries. The suu- 
inons included Nathan and bis daughter; 
but as her father was too weak to inake the 
effort, Marina accompanied her lover to bis 
father’s presence, 

In a few words the Squire learned that 
there was no need for the tardy justice he 
would fain bestow; then, kneeling beside 
his bed, the lovers received his sanction 
and dying blessing upou their union. — 

A year after bis death, which was 89°0 
followed by that of his wife, Marius 
beside her lover, iu the little chapel where 
she had received the baptismal rite, and 
— upon herself the sacred vows of mar- 


‘Nathan Grange and his wife continued to 
live in the little cottage, asking no higher 
happiness or privilege than the know!edge 
that their dearly-cherished child was the 
loved and honored mistress of Claywou 

all. 


Eee 
oe 


A PaRIs paper says that if you want your 
children to have pretty teeth you must b& 
gin with the second dentition to press — 
with the finger every morning the tee 
which have a tendency to pruject forwal™ 
and to pull forwara those which tend back 
ward. As a wash—boil in a tumblertul = 
water a pinch of quassia wood with a pin 
of pulverized cacao. It strengthens 





gums and whitens the teeth witnout injar 
ing the enamel which covers the 
Wash the mouth after each mes! 
warm boiled water. 


bon® 
with luke 
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Better Than Gold. 


BY H, T. JOHNSON, 












IS name was Scrubbs. They called 

him Wormwood Scrubbse. Not his 

godfathers and godmotbers, because 
at tne time of their making his acquaintance, 
his diposition was not fully develo ; but 
those who came in contact with bim later 
in his life declared unanimously, that let 
his name be Scrubbs or Tubbs, Worm. 
wood was his nature. 

An iron-gray man of sixty, though the 
sombre cast of his features made him ap- 
pear a decade older. Hard as iron, rough 
as a rock, seemingly with no sympat 
either for the weaknesses or the wvues of hie 
tellow-creatures, 

Children never approached him, repelled 
by the cloud that overcast his features; 
beggars looked at his face and 
mutely by, giving bim up as a bad job, 
deeming sheir time too precsivus to be 
wasted on so discouraging a subject. A 
solitary man, for the bark of the old trunk 
was too rough and knotted for woman’s in- 
fluence to reach the heart. Not that he was 
ineligible, for be was wealthy, but he 
chose to live a lonely life, unloviug and 
unloved, holding triendship a fiction, hap- 
piness a mytb, human nature a fraud. 

It anyone had asked him the secret of 
his morbid discontent, he probabiy would 
have told them to mind their own busi- 
ness; if be had asked biiwself the question, 
I think be would have answered ‘Goild.’’ 

Yes, gold! The thing so many hope for, 
live for, die for. That which is the dreamin 
of so many was Scrubb’s nightmare. 
Everything that he could buy he scorned, 
aud he thought everything could be 
bought. He did not bimself worship 
Mammon, but he was the priest at its 
shrine, and as he watched genius, learn- 
ing, art, and beauty, prostrate before the 
altar, he spurned them, 

If sympathetic relations enquired alter 
his health, he invariably replied that it was 
a matter of no concern to thew, as they 
were not mentioned in his will; and on re- 
ceiving a birthday present from an im 
cunious cousin, Ssrubbs returned it with 
a note that he bad an objection to encour- 
aging protitless speculations. 

The only person who seemed to have 
found a soit corner in the old man’s beart 
was his nephew, Charlie Thorpe, the only 
son of Scrubb’s dead sister, and a great deal 
of Scrubb’e time was occupied in alter- 
nately striking out and restoring to his will 
the name of this young gentieman, who 
owed a great deal of his popalarity with bis 
uncle to tne fact that he never by word or 
deed sought to conciliate him, 

Once at adinner party, Scrubbs, after a 
deal of deliberation, tipped Charlie (then a 
lad of sixteen) half an eagle an act of 
spontaneous liberality which caused con- 
siderable astonishment, not unmixed with 
consternation, among the company, most of 
whom were relatives, 

“Don’t go and waste it,” grov@ed the 
donor. 

“No tear,” answered Charlie; “I am 
going to put it on Barley Corn for the Pew- 
ter Cup,” whereupon the hands and eyes of 
the company went up in simultaneous bhor- 
ror, 

“I didn’t think you were going to make 
a fool of yourself when I gave it,” snapped 
Scrubbs, 

“Then you’d better take it back. 1 didn't 
ask you for it,” replied Charlie, 

Scrubbs didn’t take it back, but be took 
the cheeky straight-forward iad into bis 
tavor from that day forward, thinking that 
at last he had found a buman being who, if 
a was a fool, at all events was no hypo- 
crite, 

The boy became a man, or, as Scrubbs 
put it, the little fool became a big one, Al- 
though he oonsistently disregarded his 
uncle’s whims and wishes, somehow he 
inanaged to keepin his good graces, 80 inuch 
so that on his twenty-first birthday Scrubbs 
astouished his delighted, or if you prefer it, 
delighted his astonished nephew by an- 
nouncing his intention of establishing hii 
In @ lucrative business, 

“Splendid stroke of luck for me, uncle,’’ 
said the grateful Charlie, ‘‘justas 1’ia con- 
teinplating matrimony.” 

“Contemplating the demon!” Scrabbs 
roared, as he hated women, if possible, 
more than he did men. 

“Ob dear, no. An angel of the other sort. 
Fanny, my sweetheart, is the dearest little 
girlin the world. She’s as pretty as a pic- 
ture, and as good as gold.”’ 

“Pretty as a picture, eh? But pretty 
pictures want gilded frames ; and as good 
a8 gola—ah ! you’re like the rest—old 1s 
your standard of excellence as we! as theirs. 
V hat fortune has she got ?” 

_ “She’s a fortune in herself, otherwise she 
i8 a8 lucreless as yours truly. In tact, while 
nature bas made her a pertect little lady, 
fate bas made her only a governess.” 

“A governess, ent” ith the airs of a 
duchess, and the salary of a scullery-uai'l ! 
And you think that two empty beads, even 
With two empty purses, are better than one. 
Now, understand ine: you'll either give up 
this idea, or I give up you. Matrimony’s 
bad enough at any time, late in life it’s a 
farce, but early matrimony I consider a 
tragedy. Don’t argue the point, sir; I’ve 
Said my say! Good-night, Not another 
Syl|—!"" and as the disconsolate Cbartie 
beat bis steps up the little street leading to 
the Strand, the grim old crosspatch, watch- 
ing bim through the window, snarled, “As 
800d as gold,eh? But which will he re- 
linquish ? He's like the rest—he’ll let her 
&° w clutch at the gold—just like the rest 
Of them !” 


* + * - ” * 











our uncle see 
Cnarte p? me 50-0 portent eyes, 

**Uncomplimen . 
theless, unfortunately, alag, too trie 1 Just 
like the article they lay on in the panto- 
mimes, who enters to the sound of the haut- 
rolod fo fraatating The Meare ne 

rustrating the bliss of the paragon 
npee—.”” 
-—<-- you,” 
for nd the peerless peri—that’s you. As 
cally, that's bine? t SBerammati- 

“ But, Charlie, you inustn’t blight your 

rospects for my sake, It would be hard 
or us to part, but I couldn’t bear you some 
day to tell me—not that you would, but I 
couldn’t bear to think that 1 had spoiled 
re, and ruined your hopes.” 

nny——’ 

* Let me go It’s best for us—at all 
events, it’s best tor you. Good bye!” 

And she was gone. Her slim white 
figure vanished in the deepening gloom, 
and Charlie stood on the Serpentine bridge 
alone, gazing into the darkened waters till 
gg gleamed in them trom the night 
above, 

“* Perbups Uncle Scrubbs is right in his 
estimate of workmen,” thought he, some 
days later, ‘Very likely Fanny thought 
that, although as Scruvvus’s beir-expectant 
I might be a fish worth booking, with no 
further bopes than iny own inodest ecapa- 
bilities, I night not be worth bringing to 
the bank. The old man’s right.” 

And when Charlie moodily informed bim 
bat bis love affair was at an end, Worm- 
wood Scrubbs snaried to himself, He's 
like tue rest, aud gold rules him as we!! as 
the others, Yes, gold, stronger than love! 
Bab! Love's a little boy, the poets say, 
but Gold's a giant. Yes, the old man’s 
right.” 

Alter the above-related episode Scrubbs 
seemed to grow suriier, shabbier, and gen- 
erally more dreadful. So far froin bis 
nephew’s deterence to his wishes (for he 
considered it improving that young inan's 
position in his good books), the effect was 
the contrary, and Charlie receded from the 
position of first favurite to that of a rank 
outsider. 

One wet, miserable night, Scrubbs, feel- 
ing even more diamal than usual, was 
struck in passing by the spectacle of a 
bungry-looking wretch gazing, as Tantalus 
inight have gazed at the grapes above bis 
reach, upon the cooked meats, ‘‘so near, 
aud yet so far,’’ tliat were arrayed inside a 
shop window. ‘''Tnat’sa the sort of plight I 
should bein if I depended on those who 
inake a fuss of me, because they know I’m 
rich and think I shan’t live long. Yes, I 
might stand in the street and starve like 
that poor wretch, and nobody’d give me a 
copper. Hallo!” 

A gentie-looking girl was passing by. A 
pitying look beamed in her eyes, as she 
saw the hungry man gazing in the shop 
window. She looked in her purse; there 
was a quarwr—alas! her last and only one! 
Cruel uecessity ! that so often nips blessed 
charity in ite bud. She paused. One more 
glance at the baggard cheeks, the sunken 
eyes, Ab! charity conquers! and, with 
something like a feeling of shame, the rich 
man sees her press the coin in the poor 
man’s palm—and speed away! 

And the hungry tramp gazed first on the 
bright white coiu in his band, then on the 
pies in the wiadow, and then, as if by a 
mental! effort, tarned from the window and 
entered a public house hard by, to satisfy a 
craving stronger even than wolfish hunger. 

“Ab!” said Scrubbs, swelling with a 
sense of superior sapiency, “I1’ll just fol- 
low that young person, and point out the 
result of her stupidity.’’ She had crossed 
the road. Scrubbs tollowed, not noticing 
a swift-approaching hansowm. ‘Tuere was a 
shout, a thud, one or two women’s screams, 
a clatter of hoots, «crowd that seemed to 
bave formed by magic, and Scrubbs was 
lifted from under the horse’s hoofs, 
battered, bruised, bleeding, and uncon- 
scious. 

“Take bim to the doctor’s ; there, where 
the red lamp is!’ was the chorus; and 
poor Scrubbe was taken into a druggist’s, 
where they discovered that, besides a se- 
vere shock he had sustained a simple frac- 

ot the leg. 
hare rs you live? Will you go to 
the bospital ?”’ he was asked. 

And the white, quivering lips muttered : 
“Let me rest; don't move me, I'l! pay 
you well. I'll give you gold, gold, g—o— 
old !”’ 

He was taken up-stairs into a comfortable 
bed-room, and his injuries promptly and 
skillfully attended to. For some days be 
lay in a semi-stupor, and on regaining con- 
sciousness became aware of a slim, white 
form ; then a sweet, pitying face that hov- 
ered about him, attending to his wauts, at- 
swering bis queruious whinings, and, by 
look, word, and sction, soothing bis sufler- 
ing ; and Serubbs, by-aud-bye, began lo re- 
flect and repent of the many bitter things 
he had said aud thought of womankind, | 

“Whom have I to thank for 89 tus) 
kindness ?”’ he asked one day, 4s the duc- 

ving bis room. 
Yt My name's Splints —Sarnuel Splints, M. 
R.C.S., and this young laty acts a8 gover 
ness to iny little children, though she Nas 
supplanted ber duties by vursing you. Mr. 
Scruvbs—Miss Meredith, etc. 

And Scrabbs, looking again at the Bwoeet. 
kind eyer, recognized the young lady wii 
indiseri:ninate aliusgi Ving be had sss@aree t , 
chide, He pressed tne cool, white bibides 
band that so gently smoothed bie pillow, pa 
bathed bis forehead, and looking In ber 
om sue good job I got sunashed up, ny 
dear. I never knew what the world was 

. —- ught it as hard 
like till lately. I always tuoug® 





and as cold as—myself,”’ 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Ah, Charlie, my boy! Found me? Yes, 
lad, 1’un all right now, thank God ; I hada 
bad accident, but [’ve been well taken care 
of, What the deuce are you doing? Hi? 
What's all this about? Of ail the impu- 
dence!” 

Indeed, Charlie’s greeting of bis uncie’s 
nurse was not exactly conventional. Clasp- 
ing that young lady’s waist, Chariie mur- 
mured ; 

“Fanny, you darling! I’ve found you at 
last. Why 7 leave me? My pros- 
pects be hanged! I have no prospects 
without you.”’ 

Scrubbs set bis nephew up in business 
after all, and when Charlie married Fanny 
Meredith, his uncle settled a nice little 
dowry on that young lady. Indeed, every- 
body said that old Scrubbs’ catastrophe bad 
imade a pew and better man of biin, 

Shortly alter the wedding Charlie gave a 
house-wartning at the old gentieman’s ex- 
pense, and Scrubbe insisted on testifying to 
Splints’ surgical skill by dancing with each 
lady in the party, and delighted the com- 
pany by singing a song ot his own composi- 
tion, the air of which it puzzled even that 
accoin plished pianist, Herr Stramkey, whom 
he had engaged, to “vamp to’’, and the 
leading theine of which was that when gold 
aud silver treasures bad passed away, the 
memory and influence of good deeds lin- 
gered still. 

And years afterwards,Scrubbs—n» | nger 
Wormwood by name or nature—would sit 
with little cbildren on his knees, and tell 
them how someone they knew and loved, 
had years ago, by the spell of ber gentle 
cnarity, cleft the rock ot a rugged old man s 
beart and loosed the springs of human love 
to light and lite. 

“Gold is stroug for good or evil, but the 
love of buman-kind is stronger stull. Gold 
is bright, but loving eyxs are brighter. 
Gold is good, but a loving heart is better 
than gold.” 

eg 


AN AcT OF THANKSGIVING.—Since this 
country was first settled, alinost, it bas be- 
come a custoin of its people to set one day 
specially apart {froin all the rest, for the 
purpose of giving thanks, Of course, by 
this, it is not intended that the turning of 
the heart heavenwards for twenty-hours, as 
it were, is going to make up thoroughly for 
all the devotion due in «# twelve-month. 
Not by any means, Its object is rather to 
particularly wark, or emphasize the spirit 
that sbould manifest itself in all hearts 
every day of the three bundred and sixty- 
five, in-imuch the saine way as it is taken to 
be incumbent upon men, though decently 
and cleanly clad at all tlines, as circuin- 
stances will permit, to bave yet a special 
Buit, where possible, for festival occasious 
and Sundays, 

And Thankagiving Day is one of the 
grandest of these festival scccasions, Itisa 
jubilee of the year when the soul looks be- 
hind, around, betore, and above, and seeks, 
in dutiful outpourings of petition and of 
praise, to acknowledge that the Great Mas- 
ter has well and justly ordered the Uni- 
verse in His keeping. It is a tiine when the 
value of Christian teeling, expectation, and 
resignation is at its highest. For, while 
there may be clouds in inany lives that 
seem to shut out at least all chance of 
worldly joy, the true Spirit gives thanks 
for the lessons of hope and patience incu.- 
cated. And where there seeins to reign 
bliss and plenty unbounded, gratitude for 
such blessings sbould be given in full 
measure that the Wise Disposer of events 
has ordained it so. But whatever onw’s 
lot or position there is call for thanks tu 
God, that whatever is, was, or is to be, ‘He 
doeth all things well’’. D. 


-— ——__——»> « -—<—.—— -_ 


ORIGIN OF PHRASES,—Dido, (Jueen of 
Tyre, avout seven centuries before Curist, 
after ber busband bad been put to death by 
ber brother, fled from that city and estab- 
lished a colony on the north coastof Africa. 
Having bargained with the savages lor as 
much land as could be surrounded by a 
vull’s bide, she cut the hide into narrow 
strips, tied them tgether, and clalined the 
land that could be surrounded with the 
bide thus nade, Ste was allowed to bave 
her way, and now, when one plays a sharp 
trick, he issaid to “cut a dido”’, 

A tailor of Samarcand, Asia, who lived 
on a street leading tothe burying ground, 
kept near hi« shop an earthen pot, in which 
he was accustomed to deposit a pebbie 
whenever a body was carried by to iis final 
resting place. Finally the tailor died : and 
seeing the shop deserted, a person in- 
quired what bad become of its former oc- 
cupant. “He has gone to pot bimself,” 
was the reply by one of the deceased’s 
neigubors, 

During a battle between the Kussians and 
Tariars 4 private soldier of the former cried 


out: “Captain, I’ve caught #« Tartar.’ 
“Bring him along,” said the officer, “He 
wou't let ne,”’ was the response. Investi- 


gation proved that the captive had the c+p- 
tor by the arn and would not allow bio bo 
move. So, “catching a Tartar” is applica- 
ble to one who has found an aulazonist too 
powerful for biu. 

While lying on the gridiron over @ slow 
tire, St. Lawrence—in whose bonor the K-- 
curial was built by Philip 11.—said to the 
ik nperor, who was watching his sufferinas: 
“Phis side is done, vow turn over.” Hence, 


“Done to a turn.” 
Formeriv,in London, when 4 small dealer 


| bougut bread of the baker, for every down 


| }oaves purchased Le was given an extra 


loat «8 bis profit, froin which Circulmsiance 
‘a baker's duz60” signifies thirteen, 
ous origins bave been assigued the phrase, 
but the above is the ouly one that is based 
on a sure foundation. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





An American gentleman who has re- 
cently traveled through Japan, says tiat 
the Japanese will in a tew years be the 
greatest railroad builders of the world. As 
— there are only 370 miles of railroad in 

apan, but many roads are projected. The 
J railroad patrons; for 
even when they have no business to trans- 
act they will ride back and forth on the 
railroad until they have ry their last 
cent, And the beggars in the large towns 
nearly always spend the money which 
they get on a railroad trip. 


A Boston man who, until he was torty. 
lived an economic, hard working life, an 
one which was both happy and useful, had 
the mistortune at that time to inherit trom 
a relative a fortune of some millions. He 
was instantly overwhelmed with impor- 
tunities from all sides. Gifted with an 
acutely sensitive conscience, he was not 
only anxious to do good with his wealth, 
but he was almost morbidly afraid that 
through ignorance or carelessness he should 
do harm with it. He investigated with the 
most painful care the cases presented w 
him, and he literally agonized over the 
things he desired to do, and those that he 
was urged todo. Two years of this worry 
killed him. The attending physician re- 
marked thut the certificate of death should 
have been filled out, ‘Died of his money.” 


apanese are 


A statement giving an approximation of 
the number of Chinese arrivals and depar- 
tures from 1852 to June 30, 1887, has bern 
prepared for the use of Congress. The 
total arrivals within the dates mentioned 
were 335,264, and the departures 193,263, 


leaving 139,001 Chinese in the country who 
arrived at this rt. This is considered 
short by 60,000. rior to August 6, 1882, 


when the Restriction Act went into effect, 
there arrived 298,700, aud departed 136,475, 
During the half year from January Ist to 
June 30, 1887, 11,147 arrived, and 8762 went 
away. These figures will be used at the 
coming session of Congress, when the 
Pacific Coast delegation will endeavor to 
reas through that body anti-Chinese legis- 
ation of a more thoroughly restrictive 
character. 


A Parisian pbysician told me, says a 
writer in one of the leading magazines, that 
in France the commonest kind of excess is 
what is called that of the people. This is 
not drunkenness nor anything like it, but 
steadily maintained, mild alcoholic «x cite- 


ment, which wl vy injury to health in 
course of time. he art o ay 
drinking has been reduced in France to a 


learned programme for every day,in which 
there is a scientifically ordered succession 
ot wines, spirits, beer and liquors, each at 
its most seasonable hour. The observer ot 
these rites lives in a state of alcoholic pleas- 
ure without ever in any way disgracing 
himself. Atnighthe has a “glass of wa- 
ter” in his bedroom to quench thirst if he 
awakes. What is casled a *‘glass of water” 
is usually a very pretty glass tray, with a 
decanter for water, a little sugar basin and 
a goblet. This vescription is, however, in- 
complete. I ought not to forget a smaller 
decanter, caretully filled with cognac 
brandy. 


A correspondent sends particulars of a 
curious Passover custom in Algeria. He 
says; ‘During the Passover week, in the 
present year, I noticed that many of the 
nouses in the Jew quarte: in Oran and in 
Tiemcen were marked on the outside with 
the impressions of the human band. These 
impressions were in different colors—red, 
black, yellow or blue; and in no instance, 
a8 well as I can recollect, were they either 
upon the side-poats of the doors or upon 
the lintels, but always upon the walls of 
the houses. In some cases there was one 
impression only, in others there were as 
many as five; and, further, in others th y 
were arranged somewhat in theform of a 
branch, having three bands at the summit, 
and three at each of the sides. This cus- 
tom does not appearto be known among 
tne American Jews, for alter many inquir- 
ies, | have met with none who have ev: n 
heard of it.’ The correspondent asks: 
“Is it notan outgrowth or survival from 
that ceremony which was perfermed on t:6 
night of the flight of the Israelits frow 
Kgypt? And may not the branch-like fig- 
ure be symbolical ofthe bunch of hyssop?”’ 





T..6 summer residence of the President 
of the French Republic might well pass for 
the country house of a well-to-do village 
notary. It isan unpretentious two-storied 
building. The bedrooms and the Presi- 
dent’s study are on the first fluor, the cor- 
responding space downstairs being occu- 
pied by tv ree rooms of far trom extrava- 





| 


' 


Vari- ‘ 


gant dimeéensions—the dining-room, the 
turniture of «hich dates from thirty years 
back at least, and is of the plainest dese: ip- 
tin. it opens on to the terrace in front of 
the bous:, where M. Grevy  regulariy 
spends the afternoon. He steps on to it 
tLé6 moment the dinner is over, and after 
first indulging in the luxury of a cup of 


cotlee and «a pip-—for M. Grevy is quite as 
fond ot a pip: as the Duc d’Aumale—he is 
accessible to all comers, tle chats tree y 


with his visitors, and if he meets a sehoiar 
among them: airs his stores of class cal 


erudition, reciting lines of S phocles and 
Virgil—his tavoriteancient authors—by the 
buodred wien he tinds an appreciative 
auditor. “Karly to bed and early to rise,” 
ix the Prosident’s motto, and it isin the 
long wmorpings which tmatutinal habits 
place at his disposal that he dispatches the 


bulk o! his official business 
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‘Dur Uoung Folks. 





SAILOR JACK. 





E. W. WATERWORTH. 





ET me tell you first how Mary came to 

be living in a mill, then I'll tell you 
Jj something about the mill iteelf and 
avout little Mary too. 

Mary’s father, then, bad been a sailor in 
the days of his youth. He had served bis 
country avd his Queen weil, and retired at 
last with honors—a silver medal with many 
eae, hall-a-crown a day and a wooden 

eg. 

lain not sure that be was not quite an 
proud of toat wooden leg as be was of his 
medal with a!l its clasps, He always eaded 
his story of this soinewhat as follows: 

“Yes, ny dears, that was a fight too; but 
we thrashed the foe, and just asthe doctor 
had tinished binding up my wounds tbe 
shout of victory went sky-high, and shook 
every timber in the old “Temeraire.”’ 
W bat cared I then for the loss of a leg—no, 
nor two if it bad comme to that.”’ 

But, you see, Jack Bowling’s wooden leg 
bad been of one great use to hin; it en- 
abled niin to retire from the service, Not 
that Jack did not love the sea, for he was a 
true sailor every inch, but he likewise 
loved the shore, and when asked the rea- 
son auswered Lhus— 

‘Because,’ Jack would say, “I was born 
on shore, aud my mother before me; and, 
besides, I’ve 4 sweetheart on shore,”’ 

Jack heaved many a sigh though when 


he thought that perhaps bis sweetheart 
would not look at him now, Ah, but he 
was joyfully mistaken, for she loved him 


all tue more because he had proved himself 
a hero, 

When this honest sailor got married, bis 
hoine was a very humble one, and a very 
happy one, especially when baby Mary 
opened two pretty blue eyes, and began to 
wonder at all she saw around ber. 

Whenu Mary was about three years of age 
she lost ber mother. She was too young to 
know the extent of such aloss; but she saw 
her poor father bowed aown with grief, 
and marked the tears that chased each 
other over his poor weather-beaten cli eke 
#s Kiie BAL OU his knee, 


Hier heart was touched, and she tried to 
console Lim in her own childish, prattling 
fashion. 

“111 be 80 dood, pa," she said, throwin 
her arms around his neck: “and I wil 
take care of you now.”’ 

Sorrow seldom comes singly. Sailor 
Jack, as the neighbors called him, bad 
pinched and saved for years to furnish the 
shop and house he occupied when his wife 
was called away. 


Not inuch of a place was it—situated, too, 
in one of the noisiest neighborhoods of 
Newcastl6, where great carts and wagons 
were forever rumbling up and down the 
strests by day; where noisy children 
screamed and shouted, or danced ina ring 


around the organ-grinder; where starving 
dogs went prowling around dust mounds; 
and wherea wnelancholy cat sat in almost 
every doorway, with tnarke of cinder holes 


in her tabby coat that showed where she 
had been sleeping all night. 

Mary, also, had a splendid large tabby 
pussy,and a happier looking cat did not live 
in the street. Mary always shared her 
bread and wilk with him, and there was 
not even one burned hole ia all bis pretty 
jacket 

No, sorrows seldow come singly, and one 
nightthe terrible cry of ‘tire! fire! fire!” 
rang through the still streets, accompanied 
every now and then with the clang of the 
policeman’s staff against the doora, as he 
wakened lbée inhabitants of the adjoining 
houses, 

Jack Bowling sprang from his couch; the 
fire was in the very next building, and 
sinoke and sparks were rushing in clouds 
past the windows, 

He rushed tuto Mary’s room. The heat 
here was stifling. Tue window-frawme had 
already begun to blaze, and the glass to 
crack. 

sie seized the child, and made his way 
into the street. A neighbor took charge of 
her, while Jack flew back through the 
8InNOKS to Save some valuables—his wife’s 
portrait, and some curiosities of bis from 
abroad, : 

The roof fellas he hauled his sea chest 
into the street. 

Poor Jack! His all was gone now. And 
he wasin debt. A shilling a day at least 
must he set aside to pay his creditors. Yes, 
and Jack did so; for he bad the heart of a 
true sailor, 

One little room now was all they bad,and 
it was a Sadly squalid place. 

Here, fortpree long years, Jack and litile 
Mary dragyed outa weary life. Then nis 
only solace, his little Mary, began to pale 
and pine. 

Jack’s navy pride rebelled against having 
aciulb-doctor. Hesenttor one of the best 
physicians iu town. 

‘Tbe great tnan drew up in his carriage 
before Jack's bumble door, very much to 
tie astonishinent of the neighbors, and the 
delight of the street araba, 

“It Is & (most unsavory neighborhood,” 
said the doctor; “the child will never get 
well here. Itis fresh air she needs—freah 
air, ny wan, apd lots of it. Medicine will 
do ber no good, Give ber nourishment as 
inuch as #be can take. But as you eay you 
can't remove, I ain unable to give you 
uwuch hopes of the case, No, no, no, m 
good fellow. Put up your purse, t will 
have no fee,”’ 

Jack's face got a little red, but he was 
too polite to resist the great doctor's kind- 
ness. 


He thanked the man, and away he 
ro.led in his dark shining chariot amidst 
the shouts and bhurrahs of the street chil- 
dren. 

Very sad indeed was poor Jack Bowlip 
now. He took up his old Bible that b 
traveled the wide worid over with bim; 
but it told bim that young and old must die, 
though it pointed to a bright beyond where 
there would never be any inore sorrow or 

iug. 

@ glanced towards the bed. Mary was 
lying there, very still, and pussy’s head 
was pillowed on ber knee. ; 

“Oh!” he cried to himself, “I cannot 
bear to lose heri Can notbing save my 
child ?” 

“*Rac-tat-tat.’”’ 
door. 

The next moment there entered, all un- 
bidden, a tall, much-bronzed gentleman, 
with white bair,aod asilver-mounted walk- 
ing stick. 

“Ab, Jack! my old ship-mnate! so [ have 
found you at last. Just inet Dr. Willing, 
and he told ime all about it.”’ 

“Captain Simpson, sir!’’ cried Jack. 
“Well, Iam g! ed 

“Jack Bowling,” was the reply, ‘‘you 
want to go to the country. I am going to 
help you. Rent in arrears, eh ?”’ 

Jack's face fell. 

“No man need to offer me money,’’ he 
said; “that 1 can never repay.” 

“Spoken like a man and a sailor, Jack, 
and I won’t insult your pride. But, lad, 
there’s good fortune in store tor you. What 
say you to living inawindmill? Likea 
lightheuse, you know. Well, lad, you’ll 
clear out of here to-morrow. Theold mill 
is ready foratenant. 1’ll send my carriage 
for Mary. Never kuew I lived so noar, 
eh? Good-bye No thanks, Good-bye— 
good-bye.” 

And off went Captain Simpson. 

And then, and not till then, did poor 
Jack break down, and tears tell fast and 
thick on the old Bible that still lay on his 
knee, 

‘And Mary will live!” 

It was all he could say as he glanced to- 
wards the bed. 

Captain Simpeon’s place was away down 
in the country ; not very large. But he had 
five bundred acres of shooting, and up on 
the hill among the beautiful woods,so green 
in the sweet spring time, so rich in brown 
and red and gold in autumn, stood the old 
windmill, 

It was a wooden octagon building; the 
roof bad been removed, and thatch had 
taken its place, for it was now a keeper’s 


It wasa knock at Jack’s 


house. Aud Jack Bowling was to be the 
keeper. And a happy man indeed was 
Jack. 


Once settled among the woods little Mary 
“ ¥ to get better every day, and was goon 
able tositupon a coach by the window 
and look outwards at the lovely view. 

It was early May; every bush aud tree 
was filled witb the song of birds. Hover. 
ing over the woods. po high in the air, 
an occasional kestrel bawk was to be seen ; 
the rooks, voisy and arguinentative, were 
feeding their young in the swaying elm 
tree, while skywards, fluttering nat a 
suowy cloudlet, aid filling the firmament 
with the sweetest nelody, alark was dimly 
visible, 

But away out yonder was the blue and 
lovely sea, dotted here and there with sails, 
and here and there a steamer, with a dark 
trailing wreath of smoke bebind her. 

“It was just like living in a lighthouse,”’ 
Jack said, and the next thing to being at 
sea, a light-house life Jack thougbt was the 


est. 

Jack’s duties were not beavy and he felt 
happy now. Whatachange from the din, 
the dust and the squalor of lite in the 
grimy city ! 

Mary was soon restored to health,and be- 
came the pet of allthe poor people round 
about. 

‘*It was like sunshine,’’ they said, ‘‘to see 
her merry face peeping around the door- 


Well, it is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing; Mary’stroubies are over for a time, 
at all events In all her wanderings 
through woods and wilds she is accom- 
panied by faithful Tow, her tabby cat. 

I saw the two of thei only the other day, 
Mary looking out of her charming little win- 
dow, bedraped as it ia with pretty curtains 
aud surrounded by flowering creepers and 
grape-vines, and pussy blinking in the 
oright sunshine, “nd I could not heip 
thinking that life in an old windmill even 
must be very enjoyable when there is peace 
and contentment. 


ARE 


THE PEACOCKN’ VICTORY. 
(_) isin cas fairy be No, I don’t think 











this can fairly be said of the peacock, 
though people have been a little hard 
upon it. 

They have noticed its beauty and its own 
coneciousness of its loveliness, and have 
straightway wade the bird an ewbiem ot 
pride and vanity. But, probably, it is just 
ed page more and no lese—as giris 
and boys are when they sre dressed “in 
their best.’’ 
harm |ess, 

Now I will tell youa story which came 
to my remain not long ago, and which 
will show you that the peacock can, when 
it I\kes, be brave and uneeltish. You are 
aware that the bird is a favorite object for 
the adornment of parks and gardens, 

Well, then, among the cherished pets ot 
a country-house in Scotiand were two 
splendid peacocks and a cat. It is perhaps 
singular, but it is nevertheless true, that 
these creatures were on excelleat terms 
with one another, and often were to be 


And that, surely, is very 





ween in each other’s company in the 
grounds of thie mansiou. 





While the peacocks, with measured pace 
and slow, strutted to and fro in all their 
wonted dignity, puss, on its part, tore up 
and down the trees or scampered madly 
over the grass. In ~ = of a did the 
cat stand of its magoificent frien 

It was sometimes observed making be- 
lieve to be asleep on the lawn, but when- 
ever the go us tails came within touch 
it gave a sudden “grab” at them—whbich 
proved both that it was wider awake than 
it seemed to be, and also that in its eyes the 
tails, despite their beauty, were after all 
only tails. 

On a fine summer morning, a lady bap- 
pened w be looking out on the garden, 
when asbrill cry of distress—fell on her 
ear; and in a few moments she saw the cat 
crouching over a dark object, which at first 
she could not distinguish. 

But the signal notes of alarm had also 
reached the peacocks, and they speedily 
pat in an appearance with feathers ruffled 
and necks outstretched, and exhibiting 
other signs of angry excitement. 

No sooner did they behold the r vic- 
tim in pussy’s ruthless paws than they 
both darted at the cat, and’ with a few 
sturdy, well-applied pecks forced it to drop 
a young thrush. The little thing managed 
to hop off into a flower-bed, and then its 
rescuers strolled away. 

The cat, however, was not to be so easily 
cheated of its prey, for it stole round the 
bed and in a minute bad the thrush in its 
power again, as loud squeaking too surely 
announced. 

Once more the peacocks rushed to the 
rescue, and once more success crowned 
their efforts, Still, pussy’s perserverance 
was as strong as ever. Biding its time, it 
waited while the wounded thrush hopped 
oft with painful steps, and then it went 
after it. 

But the peacocks, too, had been on the 
alert, and, suspecting the cat's intentions, 
one of thein swung suddenly round, placed 
himeelf in front of the thrush, and, facing 
the cat, appeared by his action and attitude 
to warn pussy to abandon its cruel perse- 
cution, or suffer the consequences of defy- 
~~ him. 

y thistime the lady (who afterwards 
wrote an account of the occurrence) bad 
becoine 80 deeply interested in the strange 
scene, that she called her busband from an 
adjoining room that he mwigbt witness the 
end, and also rang for her waid, for she 
bad made up her mind to take the side of 
the thrush and peacocks. 

As soon a8 che maid arrived she sent ber 
to captore the cat; but between the sum- 
mons of the bell, and before the girl cvuld 
reach the s some four or five minutes 
had elapsed, during which the two 
cocks—for the second bird had now joined 
his mate—protected the thrush in the most 
gallant manner. 

As for the unbappy thrush, it stood be- 
hind ite brave deienders, quite silent and 
dazed. Des and ever-renewed were 
the cats attempts to reach the poor thing, 
but the temper of the peacocks was fully 
reused, and every motion of pussy was wet 
by as prompt and effective a motion on 
their part. 

Always confronting the foe, the two pea- 
cocks completely batiied the cat. But tne 
exciting incident was almost over, for the 
maid now reached the scene of action, and 
put an end to the cat’s ambition by carry- 
ing it bodily off the tield—rather a huwoili- 
ating termination of the conflict tor the 
Gat. 

Then the peacocks allowed their watch- 
fui kindly care to relax; apd while they 
marched off with their usual calm and 
measured tread the thrush hopped into the 
shrubbery, whenoe it poured forth a song 
of joy and thanks, let us hope, to the pea. 
=— which had 60 triumphanty saved its 

e 

When you hear folk sneer at the pea- 
cocks’ victory. 


cust —_ 


A FAITHFUL DAUGHTER. 








BY MAGGIE BROWNE, 


_ 


AIN, rain, rain! There was nothing 
k but rain. It was getting late in the 

Suminer, and it seeined as if there 
were likely to be a wet autumn. 

Nearly all the storks had left the little 
German town, and had started on their 
journey tothe south. The empty nests on 
the top of the chimneys looked very deso- 
late and damp. 

But ifan empty nest looked miserable in 
the wet and coid, how :nuch more wretched 
didthe one on Frau Vorhauer’s chimney 
seein; for all the ocoupants of that nest had 
not yet departed. 

The fact was that Dark-wing, the father 
of the family, was getting very old and fee- 
ble—so old and so weak that he could not 
inake up bis mind to start on his long 
journey, ‘and had begged his family to 
leave him. 

For a long time they had all refused to 
do so; but when the rain came, one by one 
they had wet out for the south, after trying 
to persuade him to go with them. 
= _ s tue = of the week’s rain, 

arp-beak was the only on 
we hs her father, ca 

ather,” she saia,**we will sta ° 
oan not care to live if I must live "ihow 

“Then, daughter,” said Dark-wing, “if 
you will not leave me, for your sake I will 
try, at any rate, to get part of the way on 
~ er 

Accordingly, next morning, in s 
the rain, the two birds cumneneal tia 

wy They oe very slowly, for 
. was un 

pron obliged “ — fly fast,and was 

Ove day tae two birds reached a lonely 





island. Immediately Dark-wing saw it he 
flew down to it to rest, He was tired ang 
weary, and sad at heart, for he felt himse)t 
each day getting less and less able to fly, 
Sharp-beak was ata little distance from 
my <a in cool water. He called her 
to him. 
“Dear daughter,” he said; “‘you wn i 
deed leave me at last. You Bey Sosa ~ 
and kind, but the time bas come for us to 


‘‘Father,’’ said Sharp-beak, “‘you cannot 
expect me to leave now. We are 
already ’n a warmer climate, andin a few 
days we shall reach a land where we can 
live ox aeayed happily. There we will stay, 
and think no more of reach!ng my brothers 
and sisters.” 

She turned away as she spoke, deter- 
mined to discuss the subject no longer. But 
as she turned, she beard her father say tu 
himeelf— 

“Then the time has come. She will not 
leave me, so * must leave her.” 

Sbarp-beak was very much troubled 
when sbe beard her father speak in that 
way. Shesaid nothing, but made up her 
mind that she would never allow him to be 
out = ber sight if sne could possibly 
help 

Some days later the two bircs had left the 
sea, and were flying over land once mors. 
They were above a town, and for the mo. 
ment forgetting ber determination never to 
lose sight of ber father, Sharp-beak flew 
swiftly in frontof bim, to try to find out 
bow large a town it was. 

She did not go very far, but when she 
turned around to speak to Dark-wing, to 
encourage aud cheer him on, to her aston- 
ishwent he was nowhere to be seen. Turn- 
ing around, she quickly flew back some 
distance, but Dark-wing had entirely dis- 


—— 

or three days,quite heart-broken,Sharp- 
beak flew aboat, and at last descended into 
the town, thinking her father migit have 
gone there to rest. 

By this time she was completely worn 
out; she had not tasted an insect since she 
had been in trouble, and had not been able 
to sleep or rest at all, 

All at once she remembered his words on 
the lonely island, “I mast leave her since 
she will not leave me,’’ Then he had left 
her—that explained it all. 

Wearied and starving as she was, this 
last blow seemed too much for poor Sharp- 
beak, and she dropped on the ground quite 
senseless. 

When she came to herself again she 
looked about her in astonishment. She 
was no longer in the street, but in a 
pleasant enclosure. 

She was not alone, either, tor there were 
otber storks walking about. She noticed 
ata short distance from her an old stork 
reat on one leg. Just then tne stork caught 
sight of ber, and at once flew joyfully 
towards her. It was Dark-wing. 

Dark-wing told ber how through weari- 
ness he had fallen into one of the streets of 
the town, and had been picked up and 
brought to the enciosure. e had soon re- 
cove trom his fall, and had been very 
anxiou# about his daughter. 

Then one day, to his great delight, she 
had been brought in, and he had nursed 
her ever since. 

* Bat, father,” said Sharp-beak, when 
they had been talking for some time 
‘* what is this place ?”’ 

“It a house for storks who are 111,’’ said 
Dark-wing, “‘ which the kind people of this 
town have made, Now you reward them 
for their great kindness, my daughter, by 
getting quickly better.”’ 

* * * _ * a 

Some time after, farvher south, some 
storks were hunting for food, when they 
saw two other siorks flying towards them. 
The two birds soon joined them, and im- 
mediately the whole party flapped their 
wings for joy. 

The two were Dark-wing and Sharp- 
beak, who had at last managed to join their 
friends and relations, 


a 





THE MUTE MoSICIAN.—The other day 
at a fair in the environs of Paris, a tall 
Bohemian, emaciated and in went 
about from table to table before the cafes 
and restaurants under the trees with a vio- 
lin under his arm. The majority of the 
guests preterred to give him « couple of 
sous to having their conversation inter- 
rupted. Atone table, however, he came 


upon a stout gentleman, who, being fond 
of music, signed him to go on and play. 
The r fellow did not move, The stout 


gentieman insisted. At last the beggar 
took his violin from under his arm and 
showed his would-be patron it bad no 
strings. ‘*What do you carry it about with 
you for; it has no strings?” asked the 
astonished amateur. ‘Monsieur,’’ replied 
the beggar, with a philosophical acuteness 
of definition that would bave done credit to 
an acedewician, “it is not an instrument; it 
is only a threet.’”’ 


—— 
aS 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS.—The march 
of progress is shown by the following state- 
ment: “Itis now poasible to construct 4 
complete sewing machine in a minute, or 
sixty in one bour; a rea every fifteen 
wninutes or leas; 300 w es in a day, com- 
plete in all their appointments, More im- 
portant than this even isthe fact that it is 

ble to construct a locomotive in a day. 
m the we of a draughtsman to the 
execution of them by the workmen, every 
wheel, lever, vaive, and rod may be con- 
structed from the metai to the engine in- 
tact. Every rivet may be driven in the 
boiler, every tube in the tube sheets, and 
from the smokestack to the usb-pan, a loo - 
motive may be turned out in a workivg 
day, completely equipped, ready to do the 
work of 100 horses. 
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DEAD LEAVES. 


BY MARY F. SCHUYLER. 





I stand beneath the silent trees, 
Watcbing the sunlight on the bill, 
No leaf is stirred, so soft the breeze, 
It seems (o whisper: **Peace, be still; 
The golden glory ef the morn 
Has woke to life new beauty there— 
From which I see bright visions born, 
‘Mid dead leaves dropping everywhere. 


They fall areund me, one by one, 
Quivering as though with fleeting breath, 
The short life-work so nearly done 
Finds welcome recompense in death; 
With tear-dimmed eyes again I try 
To view the hill-top’s gilded crest— 
[see the river gliding by, 
With dead leaves en its limpid breast. 


Dead leaves! Dead leaves! why hide from me 
God's loving sunshine, pure and bright, 
The bill's warm glow of imagery 
Reflected by the changing light ? 
Or, art thou mentors, sent to bear 
This solemn truth to one and all: 
‘There is no life so free from care 
That it shall see ne dead leaves fall!’’ 


Dead leaves, you are a part of life: 
The unkind word—another’s pain 

Fer which we weep—the heart's keen strife 
For higher alms (though oft in vain) 

Are but dead leaves: at morning light 
We dash our falling tears away, 

Then thrust our dead leaves ont of sight, 
And hope for fresher enes to-day, 


Oh! cold, dead leaves around the heart, 
Stored there by Fate’s unkindly hand, 
Each leaf's light fall brings a new smart 
That we alone can understand: 
We shiver, shrink, then bravely try 
Te hide all outward signs of woe— 
To still our heart’s rebellious cry: 
‘‘Dead leaves! Dead leaves! why haunt me so??? 


And thus we live eur days and years, 
Failing each day this truth to learn: 
Our acts which cost us many tears, 
Though closed in memory’s silent urn— 
Grim Retrospection, later on 
Will tind, theugh peacefully they lie, 
And drag them forth, when yeuth is gene, 
Dead leaves to haunt us, by and by. 


<i ~~ 
————e eee 


ON THE RAILWAY. 








Railway plant is not very suggestive of 
humor. Such ot the droliery as one comes 
across is almost as heavy and quite as lum- 
bersome as the greater part of the plant 
itself. Surely it must have been a serious 
travail of the mind to bring to light such a 
conundrum as the following: 

“Why is a locomotive lihe a comet !—Be- 
cause it has a head light and carries a long 
train.’’ Ot course there are worse jokes, 
even off the line, but one does not often 
meet with them. 

A very fair attempt at a joke of the lagu- 
brious kind was once committed by a con- 
ductor on one of the short midland lines. 
The eompany was very small and very 
poor, and it was just a little more than they 
could do to make both ends meet at the 
yearly day of reckoning. There were not 
many conveniences tor the passengers, and 
indeed, they were not quite so much cared 
for as the goods in the baggage-car. As for 
the conductor, at some of the stations on 
the line he was ticket-clerk, station-agent, 
passenger-porter, and baggage-porter all in 
one. 

Just before leaving the junction on a cer. 
tain day, a tussy passenger called him to 
the window. ‘Look here,’’ he said; ‘why 
don’t you have foot-warmers in these cars ? 
We shall get our death of cold.”’ 

“Well, you see,’’ responded the conduc- 
tor, “‘one of the directors is a doctor, one 
a druggist, and one is a tombstone-mason; 
and, you know, in this world people must 
live and let live. So, you see—”’ 

“All right; go ahead. You ought to have 
had another director a coffin-maker, and 
then we could have got up a special catas- 
trophe tor the benefit of the directorate.”’ 

‘We have a coffin-maker amongst them, 
sir; but I theught it would be too suggest- 
ive to mention him.” 

“Ah, well, it is rather suggestive,’’ said 
the passenger. ‘So, what do you think of 
an accident, for the express benefit of your 
mixed lot of directors.”’ 

“Express, did you say ?”’ asked the con- 
ductor. “Ah, you have not been on this 
line before, or you would not talk like that. 
Why, sir, we don’t run fast enough to come 
‘o any harm, even if we ran oft the track; 
‘nd, as for a collision, that is an impossi- 
bility, for our only other engine is now 
laid up with a twisted cylinder and a broken 
Wwhee],”’ 

( ‘harles Dickens wrote a very humorous 
homily upon railway refreshment inconve- 
viences; indeed, it was one huge joke at the 
expense of the companies, and for the ben- 
efit of the public at large. Had he wanted 
4 text at the time that should be exactly to 





the point of his “‘Boy at Rugby’, he might 
have found it in one ot the prophetical 
books, where it says: ‘‘And he shall snatch 
on the right hand, and be hungry; and he 
shall eat on the left hand, and they shall 
not be satisfied.”’ 

The story was literally true then ot nearly 
all stations, while now it may only be said 
to be an accurate description of some here 
and there. Still, some approach was made 
to it at one refreshment room. 

One day when the train stopped a fam- 
ished passenger called a newsboy to the 
window and said: ‘Here, boy, take these 
two pence and fetch mea penny bun, and 
you can get one for yourself with the re- 
maining coin.’’ 

The boy rushed eff at double-quick speed. 
The passenger was on pins for fear the boy 
would not returr in time. He did return 
eating; and as he swallowed the last bit, he 
handed one of the pennies in at the win- 
dow, saying: ‘‘Here’s your penny, sir; 
there was only one bun left.’’ 

Railroad density was well shown on a 
certain line not long since. A passenger 
remarked in the hearing of one of the com- 
pany’s servants how easy it was to ‘do’, 
as he called it, the company, He declaaed 
that he had often taken them in. The ser- 
vant was on the alert in a moment; thought 
he had got a case, and determined to make 
the most of it. He listened. 

“I have often,’’ said the passenger, to his 
companion, ‘‘gone from Lroad Street to 
Dalston Junction without a ticket. Any 
one can do it, easily; I did it myself yester- 
day.’”’ 

Whdn he got out of the train, the servant 
of the company followed after, and wanted 
to know how it was done. At first the pas- 
senger would not give the information; but 
at last, fora little monetary consideration 
he agreed, The money was paid. 

*‘Now,”’ asked the official, ‘‘how did you 
manage to get from Broad Street to Dal- 
ston Junction without a ticket ?”’ 

*‘Oh,’’ said the passenger, with a smile, 
“IT simply walked.”’ 

That railway servant grimly saw the 
joke, but thought he had paid for it rather 
dearly. 

On the old Stockton & Darlington Raii- 
way, inthe days when that company took 
preachers of the gospel at hall-price like 
children, one ot the ticket clerks, when 
asked for a minister’s ticket by a somewhat 
unclerical-looking individual, expressed a 
doubt as to his profession. 

“T’]l read you one of my sermons if you 
doubt my word,’’ said the minister. 

“No, thank you,’’ said the ticket-clerk, 
with a gloomy smile, and handed the ticket 


over without any further proof. 
oe -:t—‘“‘i‘— 


ibrains of old. 


Recompense injury with justice, and 
kindness with kindness. 

Mankind are perpetually at variance by 
being all of one sect—viz., selfiscs. 

To suffer through those we love is ten 
times worse than to suffer ourselves. 

Remember that our will is likely to be 
crossed every day, so prepare for it. 

Kindness in ourselves is the honey that 
blunts the sting of unkindness in another. 

Ask thyself daily to how many ill-minded 
persons thou hast shown a kind disposition. 

The passion of acquiring riches in order 
to support a vain expense corrupts the purest souls. 

When inclined to give an angry answer 
try for ‘‘the soft answer that turneth away wrath,’’ 

Do what good thou canst unknown; and 
be not vain of what ought rather to be felt than seen. 

It trom sickness, pain, or infirmity we 
feel irritable, let us keep a strict watch over our- 
selves. 

Men ot the noblest disposition think 
themselves happiest when others share their happl- 
ness with them. 

Abuse not any that are departed, for to 
wrong their memories is to rob their ghosts of their 
winding-sheets. 

Modesty, that becomes all men, is espec- 
jally becoming in one who has great merit, in that he 
has everything to excuse pride. ; 

Correct yourselt betimes. You will sel- 
dom keep from falling if you cannot recorer your- 
self when you first begin vo totter. 

Progress is recognizable in this, that we 


learn ever better to strive and continue In prayer. 
Prayer is in any case the tundamental condition of 
all progress. 

Pertection comes by leisure, and no ex- 
cellent thing is done a: once. The gourd, which came 
up ina night, withered in a day: but the plants that 
live long rise slowly. 

It is the habitual thought that frames itself 
to our lives. It affects us even more than our intl- 
mate social relations do. Our confidential friends 
have not so much to doin shaping our lives as have 
the thoughts which we harbor. 








Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





High collars are out of style. 
Silver, gold and steel braids appear on 


dressy jackets. 


Princess Beatrice has given birth at Bal- 


moral to a daughter, 


The study of astronomy is becoming 
feshionable ameng French ladies. 


For children there is nothing better than 
saffron tea for teething and fever. 


The Duchess of Sutherland has an ath- 
letic weakness for gathering birds’ eggs. 


The various colleges of this country are 
said to contain about 18,000 female students, 


Two young women are candidates for 
school commissieners in Wayne ceunty, N. Y. 


It is reality a graceful fashion, this of 
knotting back curtains with sashes of silk instead of 
bows of stiffer ribbea. 


Claret or other wine stains may be re- 
moved from washabie fabrics by holding them in 
milk while it is boiling. 


Governess: ‘‘Why, Ethel, you’re 15 and 
can't spell your family name correctly!’’ Ethel: 
“Ob, it doesa’t matter—I'll be changing it soon, 
any way!’’ 


An effective bit of moralizing comes from 
**Tony, the Maid.’’ ‘‘Serry with words, ’' she said; 
**that’scheap business. Sorry with our pockets, 
that comes from the heart.’’ 


Manual training has been introduced into 
the St. Paul, Minn., High School,and at a recent en- 
tertainment 36 of the female pupils gave an exhibi- 
tion at sawing boards and driving nalis. 


Always be perfectly open with your hus- 
band as to the way you spend your money. Try to 
learn the value of the little discs of gold and sliver 
that slip so readily through your fingers. 


Equal parts of ammonia and turpentine 
will take paint out of clothing, no matter hew dry 
er how hard it may be. Saturate the spot two or 
three times, then wash out with soapsuds. 


One Chicago woman who kept a diary, 
and kept it faithfully, has turned up—in a divorce 
court, in thatcity. All of her husband’s unkind- 
nesses and cruelties were jotted down, with date, 
etc. 


Life’s pleasures. *‘Am I hurting you 
badly?’’ asked a Boston dentist of a lady whose 
teeth he was fixing, and who was emitting horrible 
groans. ‘‘Oh, notin the least; vut I love to groan!" 
was the reply. 


If you have a fault to find, speak at once 
decidedly when you are alone with your husband, 
then let the matter drop. He will probably not say 
much at the time, but you will find that he remem- 
bers your words, Never nag. 


How these actresses love one another! 
**You say you’ve played with Clarentia Clerken- 
well. Is she uglier than her sister, Clementia?’’ 
‘*Well, I suppose she is, She's abeut two inches 
taller, so there’s more of her to be ugly." 


The Katherines, Catherines and Kates of 
England are subscribing to a fund in memory of 
Queen Katherine of Aragon, first wife of King 
Henry VIII. The subscriptions wil! be used in the 
erection of a fitting monumentin Peterborough Ca- 
thedral. 


A steamer was burned off Charlevoix, 
Mich., sometime ago when Miss Mary Wakefield, a 
passenger, swam ashore with a child, She seized 
the little one’s clothing in her mouth and, declining 
the aid of rescuing beats, breasted the waves with 
great courage and skill. 


The women of California are finding 
profitable and steady employment in fruit culture. 
Picking, packing, making raisins and canning 
fruit, as wellascrystellizing figs aud apricots, are 
largely done by women. Not a few of thein are 
owners of truit farms, which they carry on. 


‘‘Now here is something you'll like,”’ 
said the manager of a tile works, as he was showing 
seme ladies the process of manufacture; ‘‘texts of 
Scripture on tiles fer manet) ormamentation.’’ 
““Oh,’’ replied Mra, Fangle, ‘‘{*ve often heard of 
textile manufactures, but I never saw them before,’’ 


The recent utilization of the murderer 
Pranzini’s skin to cover card-cases has reminded the 
Parisians of the old haman-skin tanneries att Stras- 
burg and Meudon, where the skinsof the victims of 
the guillotine were made into beok leather. Works 
in this binding may still be seen In the catalogues of 
book sales. 


A prominent dociress maintains in the 
lectures which she is giving in Boston that the Amer- 
ican girls suffer because of not taking sufficient and 
proper exercise, but that they are healthier than 
their English sisters because they are better educa- 
ted in physiology. Suit appears they average well, 
after all. 

Children cry from two causes — either 
frem temper or from illness, [tis the duty ai every 
mother to ascertain whether the latter cause induces 
the fretfulness in her child, aud if so to remove this 
cause if possible, But if no symptom of suffering 
be discovered. the case immediately demands other 
treatment, and the passionateness or obstinacy must 
be overcome by moral force. 


‘Every one of these doors creak 80 hor 
ribly that it almost sets me wild!’’ exciaime< a tired 
housekeeper, who was trying to resta little after the 
labors of a wearisome day Sow this was not the 
first, perhaps it was the twentieth time she had made 
the sare or a similar remark about the creaking of 
the doors, when with theald ef a bottle of oilanda 
teather she might have made them swing nolse- 
lessly, and saved herself all the annoyance she had 
suffered. 


Oh, how I prize a freckled giri! I think 
I would go farther than any other man to sees 
freckled girl, forshe never has any neuraigia, or 
insomnia, or hysterics. Give mes girl who has been 
intimate with the sunshine and i'll show you a girl 
whose feelings are superior to her sensations. Iii 
stake ber conscience against her complexion. She 
never sees any ghosts, and is liable to eat three 
meals a day and take aceld bath before breakfast. 
Every freckle on a giri’s face isa testimonial—heaven 
sent—of a wholesome fearlessness. 





The only way to have a friend is to be 


A male quartette is the style at New 
York funerals. 


To make a long story short—Send it to 
the editor of a newspaper. 


A Chicago lawyer makes both ends meet 
by driving a bansom cab at night. 


The way of the transgressor may be 
hard, but it is easy cnovgh to «et iuto. 


The Chinese always weep at their wed- 
dings. As usual, the Chinese are ahead of us. 


Good advice is worth more than money, 
but, somehow, we can't make our creditors see that 
way. 

A pintof mustard seed added to a barrel 
of cider will keep the liquid sweet for an indefinite 
time. 


There is more or less sorrow in the word 
**good-by,*’ and yet how we like to hesr some peo- 
pie say it! 


A solution of thymol, used as a mouth 
wash after smoking, will remove the unpleasant 
oder of tobacco. 


“I have found,’’ says a sage, ‘‘men more 
charitable tewards the weaknesses of women than 
women are themselves.’’ 


The young ladies of Summit, Miss., 
have organized a ‘*Tongue Guard Society.’’ The 
president does all the talking. 


A physician says that the best breakiast 


to prepare fora day's work is that of ‘‘steak or 
chops, with good coffee, hot rolls and egus.*’ 


It is alleged that in ancient Rome it a 
man kissed his betrothed, but died before their mar- 
riage, the woman was entitled to half his effects. 


Miss de Jenks: *‘Are you musical, Pro- 
fessor Jobkins?’* Professor: ‘‘Yes; but if yeu were 
going to play anything please don’t mind my feel- 
ings.’’ 


*‘Do unto others as you imagine they 
would do unto you under the same circumstance,’ 
isa sort of brass rule more in use than the gviden 
article. 


He who in questions of right, virtue or 
duty sets himself above ridicule is truly great, and 
shall laugh in the end with truer mirth than ever he 
was laughed at. 


‘‘What to you,’’ she asked in dreamy ac. 
cents, *‘isthe most beautiful thing about the sun- 
se.’’’ He thought for some time, and then replied: 
**It reminds me of supper.’’ 


In case of a cut smoke the wound with 
burned red flannel on which has been placed a small 
quantity of sugar, then tie up, after sprinkling with 
sulphur, and tt will heal immediately. 


A novel duel occurred in Connecticut the 
other night between two youths who were paying at- 
tentions tothe same young lady. The beiligerents 
were in boats and the weapons used were ee! spears. 


‘Very sorry, sir,”’ ssid a young beauty 
ataball; *‘l am already engaged. I hope you are 
not very disappointed?’’—‘'O dear no, iniss; quite 
the contrary !"’ was the unex pected reply of the gen- 
tleman. 


It thou desire rest unto thy soul, be just ; 
he that doth no injury fears not to suffer injury ; the 
unjust mind is always in labor; it either practises 
the evilit hath projected, er projects to avoid the 
evil it hath deserved, 


‘*When God had made map,’’ says 
Brother Talmage, ‘‘he stood him up, walked back a 
few feet, looked at him and then said: ‘*y can beat 
that.’ He then went right away to work and made 
woman, the most artistit and best piece of workman- 
ship ever executed,’’ 


‘* A bore,’’ says a witty cynic, ‘‘is the 
man who talks of himself when I want to talk of my- 
self.’’ **The man who talks incessantly,’’ says an 
Arab proverb, ‘‘isamill whose clatter we hear, but 
which gives us no meal,’’ 


When a millionaire tanner ot Buffalo 
too his wife around to look at a §100,000 residence 
which he bought recently, her only criticism, so it is 
alleged, was that she was afraid if she lived there 
she would have ‘*to keep a girl.’ 


Visitors to Strattord upon-Avon have 
constant reminders of the famous dramatist. They 
are lodged inthe Shakspeare Hotel, each bed-room 
having the name of a play over it Instead of a num- 
ber. ‘*Boots take the gentleman's luggage up to 
Homeo and Juliet,*’ is a common order. 


A send off is thus given a local candi- 


date by a Petersburg, Va., paper: ‘‘He is alreadya 


"noted man ia the community, having beeu ladicted 


for libel by the late grand Jury. Between keeping 
out of jalland getting into the legislature he will be 
pretty busily engaged between now and election 


day.’’ 


‘‘My family is very ancient,’’ remarked 
an English touristin Ohio; ‘‘it dates back to the 
Crusades.’ ‘*Ho does mine,’’ replied the Buckeye; 
“my mother was a Crusader herseif. Aud what a 
noble stand they made against the liquor traffic, 


wor’ ‘Aw,’ sald the Englishman, considerably 
mystified. 

A man 80 years old stole a horse in 
Washington. ©n account of his advanced age he 


was not prosecuted, but was given aticket for New 
Orleans. He went as far ar Baltimore, sold the 
ticket to a scaiper, bought a watch and chain, came 
back, stole another horse, sold it for @00, aud made 
his escape. 


A plumber was sent to the house of a 
wealthy stock broker, says an exchange, to execute 
some repairs. He wastaken by the butler tate the 
dining-room, and was beginning his work when the 
lady of the heuse entered. ‘‘Joln,’* said she, with 
a suspicious glance towards the piumber, *‘remove 
the silver from the sidebeard an: lock |Lupatonce,’' 
But the man of the lead was in no wise disconcert: d, 
**Tom,** sald he to his apprentice, who « m- 
panied him, ‘‘take my watch and my chain and 
these coppers home to my iniseus at 
seems to be dishonest people about 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


No floral monthly published can com- 
pare in beauty and attractiveness of con- 
tents, both in text and illustrations, with 
Vick’s. Every month itis full of matters 
ot both interest and value to all who eitber 
admire or w ftiowers. Publishec at 
Rochester, New York. 

“Sermons Preached in St. George's,” = 
W.S. Rainford, comprises some fifteen, all 
of which are marked by a high spirit of 
a iety. Another merit is their 

revity. hile saying all the subject calls 

tor, they forbear the almost endless repeti- 
tion and amplification that mark too —y | 
books of this character. Dodd, Mead 
Co., New York. For sale by Lippincott. 
Price, $1.25. 
A new edition of “The Life of Abrabam 
Lincoln,’ by J. G. Holland, has just been 
issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Since its first appearance in 1865, this work 
has been regarded as the best and most 
popular biography of its illustrious sub- 
ject extant. The author was in love with 
nis task and, in consequence, has given a 
plain, simple, somewhat one-sided in some 
respects, but at the same time thoroughly 
complete, and valuable Life. Whether in 
the library or the household—the latter 
particularly—Holland’s “Lincoln” well 
merits, on all accounts, its high reputation 
and popularity. For sale by Lippincott. 
Price, $2. 

“A companion volume of the ‘‘Blue 
Jackets of '61,’’ published by the same 
house, and which obtained a splendid pop- 
ularity on its appearance, is “The Blue 
Jackets of 1812,’’ by Willis J. Abbott. It 
is a spirited record of the doings of the 
navy oftbe United States in that war with 
England, as well as the causes which led 
to the war. The work is specially intended 
for young readers, but older ones can eas- 
ily tind books on th’ same subject far less 
entertaining, improving and _ valuable. 
Through its pages are interspersed some 
hundred engravings oc so by eminent 
artists. In printing, binding and general 
getup the volume is a marvel of beauty, 
the cover being of sail-canvas in white and 
blue +mbossed with gold. It would make 
a splendid birthday or holiday present. 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. For sale by Porter & Coates. Price, 
$5.00. 





FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Inthe English Illustrated Magazine for 
November are two very beautifully illus 
trated articles, one a readable description 
of the picturesque island of Capri, the 
othe “Coaching Days and Coaching Ways 
in Old England.’”’ The two new enrtale, 
“The Meditation of Ralph Hardelot,’’ by 


W. Minto, and “The Story of Jael,’’ by a 
favorite author, have interesting instal- 
ments, The new “Et Cetera” department, 


furnished by H. D. Traill,is proving a very 
taking feature of this beautiful family 
magazine, Macmillan & Company, New 
York. 


The November number of The Century 
begins its eighteenth year and thirty-fiftn 
volume, and is especially notable. ‘The 
Last Appeal of the Russian Liberals” is 
the first o: a series of articles by Mr. Ken- 
nan, the result of a special investigation of 
Russian politics. The frontispiece of the 
number is a portrait of Washington, by 
Wright of Philadelphia, made in 1784, and 
now for the first time engraved. Itis given 
in connection with “The Home and the 
Haunts of Washington.’”’ The fiction of 
the number comprises the beginning of two 
s rial stories, ‘“‘The Graysons,’’ and “Au 
Large,’’ by Geo. W. Cable; and a short 
story entitled, “A Little Dinner.’’ The 
leading articles are: “College Compo- 
sites,”’ and ‘(jrant’s Last Cainpaign.’’ The 
instalment of the Lincoln History treats of 
the period between Lincoln’s election and 
hisinauguration. There is a generous sup- 
ply ot poetry,and the editorial departments 
provile interesting reading. The Century 
Co., New York. 

SE 


SNAIL’S PACE.—A snail's pace need not 
be used any longer as aterm more or less 
indefinite, Bv an interesting experiment at 
the Terre Haute Polytechnic, not long ago, 


it wae ascertained exactly, and reduced to 
figures which inay now be quoted by per- 
aeons who favor the use of exact terms, A 
half-dozen of the molluscs were permitted 
to crawl between t+o points ten feet apart, 
and the average pace wasaarcertained, Fron 
this it was enongh to calculate that a snail 


can crawl a wile in just fourteen days, 


—_—- © <-> 


“Whatan unconscionable fa'sifier Bill 
Smith is! He'll bave a wood deal to an.- 
swerforat the day of judgment.” * Yes; 
bot then Bill won’t mind that. He loves 
to talk.”’ 


——_ - —-— -- 
Worth Your Attention. 

Mark this! Don’tloseit! It will bring 
you gold! Wewill send you free some- 
thing new, that just coins money for ail 
workers. As wonderful as the electric 
light, as genuine as pure gold, it will prove 
of litelong value and importance to you. 
Both sexes, all ages. $5 a day and up- 
wards easily earned by any worker ; many 
are making several hundred dollars per 
month. You can doit. No special ability 
required. We bear ee ot starting 
you in business. {t will bring you in 
more cash right away than anything else 
in the world. Any one anywhere can do 
the work, and live at home also. Bett'r 
write at once; then, knowiny all, snould 
you conclude that you don’t care to engage, 
why, no harm is done, Address Stinson 
& Co., Portland, Me. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 


HAT am [ todo after school ?” 
W This is a question asked,I believe, 
e 





by every school-girl, some time or 

r, as she gets older; and to answer it 

is by no means so easy a8 some people 
seem to imagine. - 

The leaving of school is, I think, one of 
the great crises of a girl's lite. The period 
ended bas probably had all clearly mapped 
out with guidance and direction given. 

The future is now full of vague and sbad- 
owy uncertainty, and the beauty and com- 
pleteness of a woman’s life will depend 
mainly on the girl’s own exertions. 

Every girl has three distinct lives to live, 
and on the observance, combination, and 
due proportion of these lives depends the 
good that she may leave behind her in the 
world. They are: 

I. Her life to herself. 

II. Her life to her family. 

{II. Her life to the community. 

It is certain, to begin with, that in each 
of these three there must be some settled 
plan of action. 

That girl who lives from day to day in an 
idle desultory manner, with no aim in 
view but amusement, makes her life in- 
stead of a t, harmonious whole, a mis- 
erable tailure—the life which has been 
given to her as very precious, and as some 
thing to be rendered strict account of in 
Day to come. 

The first kind of life is much too solemn 
a thing tor any one to meddle with. It is 
that inner spiritual life which exists in 
every person, whether remembered or not. 
About this 1 woald only ask that girls 
would keep in mind the great injunction, 
“Quench not the Spirit.”’ 

Secondly, there is the life to the family. 
The guidance of tuis does not lie alto- 
ome in the power of a girl; she has pro- 

ably a recognized position in the house- 
hold from her age and capabilities; but 
whatever it may be, chief or least, one 
principal should guide all else—tve spirit 
of self-sacritice. 

It is a third life, however, about which I 
want particularly to say a few words. 
W hat can a girl do to help the community 
in some way ? 

Teaching, at present, is the greatest and 
noblest profession open to women. If that 
is entered upon direct trom school, there is 
little fear of life being wasted in an idle, 
desultory way. 

To rp | _— teaching, I know, seems 
dreadful drudgery ; but then with it there 
comes, sooner of later, the satisfaction of 
having been a laborer in the grandest 
work of all lite—the spreading of knowl- 
edge. 

Teaching, however, is not for every girl. 
With some circumstances do not require 
it, and social position does not admit of it. 
To such I would say, do not give it up alto- 
gether ; if you cannot make a profession of 
il, you can, et least, teach the poor of your 
neighborhood in the Sunday-school, etc. 
Let not this branch of the work be despised, 
for it is one of the most difficult, and to do 
it properly requires much preparation. 

Tuen there is parish work of other kinds 
—sUC!) as district-visiting—all of which, if 
engaged in, keeps a girl’s life from being a 
failure. 

Some girls—and the number yearly ir- 
creases—have the opportunity of going to 
one of our women’s colleges. The course 
entered upon there is a truly charming 
one; but an objection often urged against 
it is that it makes girls very selfish. 

In a very tew cases this is, I am afraid, 
true; but why should selfishness be a nec- 
-_ “a accompaniment to University train- 

ng 

The knowledge and experience gained at 
college in most cases benefits the commu- 
nity at large, as well as the girls them- 
selves. 

Lastly, supposing none of these works 
are possible to a girl, there is always, in 
these days, when good literature is so 
cheap, the possibility of forming a regular 
plan of study at home—downright earnest 
reading for a certain space of each day. 

However small this is, if itis done with 
a definite aim in view, and not merely for 
selfish enjoyment, great good will come 
into a girl’s lite from it. 

There is always a natural bent in every 
one’s mind—a natural genius for one kind 
of work more than for others; let a girl, 
then, not try to do a little of everything, 

but work steadily at that in which she has 
put her heart, so that when the time comes 
tor her to render an account of ber talent, 
there may be said to her, as to each of 
those in the parable, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.”’ uM S. 


—_——_——_—__>—_. 2 ~<a —— 


In the window of acottage inan Eng- 
lish village, the following notice appears : 
‘1 cure a goose, My wile cures ganders,”’ 
Tourists are always much puzzled at this 
strange statement, and invariably go in to 
find out what it means, They are consid. 
erably astonisbed as well as amused when 
th+y learn that the author of the sign meant 
to say “I cure agues. My wife cur s 
jaundice.” 

Se we 

RECIPE FOR KEEPING MOTHS ovr or 
CLoTHINe.— Mix half a pint of alcobol, the 
same quantity of spirits of turpentine, and 
two ouncesof camphor. Keep in a stone 
bottle, and shake before using. The clothes 
or turs are to be yt «we in linen, and 
crumpled-up pieces of blotting-paper d p- 
ped in the liquid are to be placed in a bex 
witb them. 

————>. - ——s—S—________ 

Sal vation Oil relieves instantiy and cures 

sp edily all bodily pain. Price only 25 cts. 





Verdict of a coroner's jury : ‘Died from 
want”—of Dr. Buli’s Cough Syrup, 25 cts. 


PowER OVER BruTes.—The followin 
incident shows what a powerful agent 
courage in overcoming a fierce animal, A 

oung man by the name of Wilder was 
ond of a horse,and was an expert 
rider. Atone time he called at an inn to 
stay over nigbt, and requested that his 
horse, a young and spirited animal, might 
be turned out to pasture instead of belo 
fed in the stable. When morning caine,an 
he was ready to resume his journey, be in- 
turmed the jandlord that he would go and 
eatch bis horse bimself, as it was difficult 
for a stranger to approach him. The land- 
lord objected, because he had a savage bull 
in the pasture. Nothing could deter the 
oung man from catching his own horse, 
He laughed at the land/ord’s fears,and said, 
“If the bull comes near ine 1’ll give hima 
leseon he won’t forget.” 

Before venturing into the pasture he fast- 
ened on a pair of large, heavy spurs, which 
be sometimes wore wben riding borseback. 
The landiord watched his proceedings with 
considerable anxiety. Tbe horse and bull 
were feeding near together,aod Mr. Wilder 
could not reach his horse without attracting 
the attention of the bull, The latter fed 
quietiy until he noticed a stranger ap- 
proaching, when he suddenly turned, and 
lowering vis head, and bellowing, he made 
adash at the young man, Mr. Wilder, 
equal to the emergency,dodged bis enemy, 
and caught biminu such a manner as to 
spring on his back, The young man now 
bad the advantage, and plungivg the spurs 
into the sides of the bull, compelled the 
trightened creature to run and gallop inadly 
about. The bull bellowed loudly, and soon 
stopped, conquered and trembling. Mr. 
Wider then dismounted, gently patted the 
animal’s side, and said, “G fellow ! 
good fellow! You’ve given me a good 
hard ride.’’ 

The landlord,who bad nervously watched 
the scene, was so mucb pleased with the 
young inan’s brave exploit that he would 
take no pay for bis night’s lodgings, and 
ever after gave him the freedom of his 
house wben he chanced that way. 

oh ———————————— 


A Boy witTH CaT's EygEs.—A strange 
case is now attracting the attention of the 
oculists of Chicago. A Mrs. Quinn re- 
cently visited tbe State Eye and Ear In- 
tirwnary in company with ber son, who 
possessed the peculiar power of seeing in 
the dark. Dr. Charles F. Sinclair, the 
specialist at that iustitat on, was so struck 
with the case that he called in several other 
oculists to examine the freak. 

The boy was taken into a dark room and 
there several tests were nade which prove 
beyond doubt that this is a genuine case, 
The eyeballs glistened like balls of fire, 
and upon a close examination it was found 
that the lad’s eyes are formed muchin the 
naine manner that a cat’s eyes are, The 
larger portion of tbe iris is missing, only a 
sinall portion being visible on the outer 
side of each eye. When taken intoa dark 
room an immediate expansion takes’ place, 
which enables the boy to see perfectly. A 
strong light blinds him, and from this same 
peculiarity the boy is able to see objects at 
a distance with inuch more clearness than 
Lhose close at band. All the oculists agree 
that nothing can be done for the child. 

SO Lr sr 


APPEARANCES.—Ilt is all very well to 
say ‘don’t judge from appearances ;”’ but 
in emergencies that preclude the investiga- 
tions of facts, appearances are sometimes 
the only basis upon which to found an 
opinion or a decision. For instance, in cases 
where there is neither time nor opportunity 
to ascertain the antecedents of applicants 
for emolument, it is necessary to judge 
them by the eye ; and tine eye of a shrewd, 
observant man is rarely at fau't under such 
circumstances, The theory that appear- 
ances are generally fallacious, isin itselfa 
fallacy. When we see a fellow with a face 
like a bull-dog, we know very well he is 
nota philantbropist, and noone who ever 
looked upon the mild countenance of 
Howard could suppose that under any com- 
bination of events he could have figured as 
& pirate ora prisoner, Napoleon held that 
firmness and courage were indicated by a 
large, well-formed nose, and that military 
genius was never the concomitant of a 
suub, Examine the portraits ot the world’s 
great captains, from the eraof Julius Csesar 
down to that of Washington, and you will 
find Napoleon’s dictum correct. 

———>_ 2 —— 


VERY TALL PEOPLE.—The Chinese giant 
Chang, is 8 feet 3 inches. A giant 8 feet 
bigh was exhibited at Rouen, 1755. Lecat 
speaks of Scotch giant 11 feet 6 inches in 
height. Carpolus tells of a young giantess 
who was 10 feet nigh, 


The Grecian giant Amanan, now 18 years 
old, is7 feet 3 inches tall. The giant Gille 
de Trent, in the Tyrol, and one of the 


guards of the Duke of Brunswick, was 
nore than 8 feet 4 inches in height. 

The Austrian giant, W inkelineiler, who 
was recently exhibited in Paris, measuring 
3), leet, may be regarded asa specimen of 
tue highest stature attained by the human 
apecies, A Swedish peasant, cited by 
Buffon, was 8 teet 8 inches in height, and 
the stature of the Finish giant, Cujanis, 
was the saine, while Frederick William 
King of Prussia, had a guard of nearly 
equal stature, 

_—— Oe 

THE STINGIEST MAN, — Georgia, Ala 
baa, and Louisiana respectively claim to 
have the stingiest man in the world among 
theirinhabitants, Georgia’s stingy man is 

suid to stop his clock every night to save 
the wear and tear of the machinery ; Ala- 
baina’s stingy nan requires bis family to 
| write “a small band’ to save ink ; and 
| Louisiana's is so stingy that be will never 

drink as much wuter as he wants unless it 
8 from another man’s well. 








A LiveLy CUSTOMER.— Amongst the 
many freaks with which Nature has 
amused her idie hours is the alli 


gator. 
Broadly this saturnine marve 
Tay herent aking een 
ea ron stove- 
pipe, bas a mouth which can only be de. 
scribed as an animated sewer. 

Tbe alligator bas a profound dislike to 
work for a living, and will not even go to 
the trouble of bunting for either bis break. 
fast or hia dinner, When he feels at al! 
bungry, be quietly paddles to the bank of 
the streain which may happen to be bis pos- 
tal address in Alligator Land, and propping 
open bis mouth, by the use of certain nus- 
cles, fixes it in that position, closes his eyes 
and commences to enjoy a nap. 

Before he has been long in this position, 
an adventurous beetle or two wandering 
along, and being seized by the spirit of 
curiosity, look in at the dark cavern, and 
thiuk they will explore it. Following the 
beetles come bly a few flies, and a 
marching colutnn of uitoes, 

Still the alligator moves not; lost in 
dreamy contemplation, and enjoying the 
pleasant titillation upon his tongue, he 
placidly snoozes on. 

By-and-by a lizard, which feols that the 
morning is getting rather warm, and who 
observes that the alligator’s mouth resem- 
biesa delightfully cool cave, hops gladiy 
inside. 

Then a family perty of fi hearing the 
ouzzing of the flies, look into the open 
moutb, and conclude that here, at any rate, 
ia a meal ready for them without very 
inuch trouble, and with a hop, spring and a 
jump, they, too, land themselves in the 
tateful spot. 

At length, after about an bour, the alli- 
gator’s mouth contains a small community 
of animated life. Suddenly, with an ex- 

ression of satisfaction, the huge cavernous 

aws come togetber w'th a crash; the frogs, 
the lizard, the beetics, and the flies fancy 
that ti.ere is an earthquake moving around 
inthe vicinity. The alligator blinks one 
eye, gulps down the entire menagerie, and 
opens bis great front door for some more 


Visitors! 
em ee 


INCONVENIENT PoPULARITY.—A_ cor- 
respondent writing trom Tien-'T'sin, China, 
speaks of the eager curiosity of the natives 
at the a ce of foreigners among 
them, and relates the following incident : 
“In one store, where we were brought to 
bay by a mob of stolid, silent starers, who 
8: 00d fifteen and twenty deep, with the last 
men climbing on the shoulders of those in 
front of them, we sat down overpowered by 
the continued ovation. The audience were 
all men, tall, brawny fellows, bareheaded, 
strip to the waist. While they stood 
gapin in silence, a broad-chested Hercu- 
6s, With the countenance of a Roman Sen- 
ator, suddenly attacked the crowd from the 
rear and beat his way to the front with so 
much bluster and peng indignation in 
his tonos that we felt that here at last wasa 
deliverer, some one in authority, who 
would drive off the crowd. That man 
a oe the greatest fraud of all, for after all 

is browbeating and cuffing, he planted 
himself in the very front row and stared 
harder than any of them.” 





THRE LAND BOOM. 


Prices Way up Among the Stars--The Dan- 
gers to be Avoided. 


The wonderful land boom of the past 
year has excited very general attention. 

It bas not been confined to any one local- 
ity, for, as Chauncey M. Depew said, after 
a visit to the west, ‘At nearly every one 
of the trade centres we visited, we found 
extravagant and untenable views of pros- 
pective real estate values.” 

Of course the vast army of men engaged 
in one way or another in these enterprises, 
were loth to believe their views either ex- 
travagant or untenable. Both they and 
Depew are right to a certain extent. 

d values have rapidly and perman- 
ently increased in this country in the last 
fifty years. This is especially noticeable in 
the “jumping” west, along the lines of 
new railroads. 

Thousands ot new cities have sprung up, 
with a growth rtectly astonishing, and 
great fortunes ve been made in real 
estate. 

Land values must continue to increase 
geneeaiiy, because the available area of 

and in the country is now so small as to 
render inevitable its entire absorption in a 
tew years. 

One hundred years from m w at tue pre- 
sent rate of increase, our population will 
be 400 to the square mile —twice as many a3 
in the largest European nations. 

To be a safe speculator, it is necessary to 
study cause and eflect, as the proprietors of 
Warner’s safe cure did in preparing their 
remedy. Its success is great because it 
reaches the cause of disease, Every drop 
ot blood coursing through the system 
pomee through the kidneys. If they are 

n sound working order, the blood is puri- 
fled ; if deranged, poison, that should be 
eliminated, is carried through the blood 
channels to overs pene ot the system. The 
poison attacks the .weak pointe, and 80 
come the long list of resul ng ailments. . 
Remedy the cause, put the puri ying organs 
in health, and the whole system mes 
healthy. 

There must be a solid basis for a land 
boom, however, or it will inevitably result 
ina crash, entailing great losses and sub- 
sequent injurious depression. 

wo thousand dollars per tront foot for 








land in some cities might b2 2 judicious in- 
vestment, in others, very indiscreet. It is 
wise to make investments of a character 
indicating a permanent, if slower, growth 
and increase of value. 
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HAPPINESS AND CHARACTER.— It is ’ 
Humorous. commonly sapposed that it is  compars- WANAMAKER’S 
tively easy and joyous thing to min to 
~~ wo WOOERs. any one’s happiness, while it is a grave, dif- Where is there another such a Dress 


Jack Blunt once loved a maid, whose hair 
With terra cotta might compare. 
«*My heart beats but for you, *’ he said; 
-*Ne matter if your hair is red; 
with me the color has no heft—"" 

And he got left. 


George Smoothly later came to woo; 
Said he, with passiom tender, true, 
“Tleve you, and all that is you; 
Those lecks of dainty gelden hair, 
vhe sunlight kissed and lingered there— 
I'd give my all for one wee curi,’’ 

He got the girl. 

—E. C. 8. 





In a tight box—Sardines. 

Strange sight—To see a garden walk. 

A striking thing in gloves—The pugilist’s 

t. 
wall lies in the way of putting it—Pitch- 
ing a base ball. 

The finger that points with pride is en- 
circled by a diamond ring. 


If trees possessed any religion, what 
would it naturally be?—Budcdhism, 


It is sad to see fumily relics sold at auc- 
tion, bat the most painful thing under the hammer 
is generally your thumb nail. 


He who courts and goes away may live 
to court another day, but he who weds and courts 
girls still may get in court agalost his will, 


“T may be small, but I’m a rouser,’’ said 
the hotel bell boy, as he went the rourds awakening 
guests who had left orders to be called early. 


Wien a young lady offers to hem a 
cambric handkerchief fora rich young bachelor ac- 
quaintance, you can set it down that she means to 
sew in order that she may reap... 


Old lady, im grocery store: ‘‘What do 
you sell codfish for, young man?’’ Young man, who 
is not altogether satisfied with the business: ‘* "Cause 
lean’t get anything else to de, ma’am.*’ 


Old lady: ‘‘I’m sorry to hear a little boy 
use such shocking Slanguage. Do you know what 
becomes of litthe boys who swear?’ Urchin: 
“Yes'm; dey gits ter be hess car drivers.’’ 


She: ‘‘Why do you look so unhappy, 
George? Don’t you know we are one now?’’ He: 
‘*Yes, I've heard that before; but when it comes to 
paying the weekly board bill the landlord don't 
seem to thiuk so,** 


“Will you marry me?’’ asked Augustus, 
who isa matter-of-fact young man. ‘‘Oh,’’ she re- 
plied, flutteringly, ‘‘ask papa.’’ ‘‘Certainly, I'll 
ask your father if you wish it, but I naturally 
thought you ought to know best,’’ 


Gilbooly: ‘‘Sad affair over at Jones’.’’ 
Gus De Smith: **What'’sthe matter?’’ ‘Que of the 
twins has died.’’ ‘*That is an affiiction.’’ ‘Yes, 
and the worst of li isthe people don’t know which 
of them is dead, they look so much alike,’’ 


About this time ot the year the average 
woman who has been saving her pin-money all sum- 
mer in order to be able to purchase hubby an elab- 
orate Christmas present, falls a victim to temptation 
and expends the entire amount for a perfectly lovely 
fall bonnet which she doesn’t need, 


The Major, who has just popped: ‘I’m 
not very old, Miss Daisy. King Solomon was over a 
hundred, you know, when he married, and I’m sure 
he made a good husband.’’ Daisy: ‘Yes; but he 
had so many wives at a time that the—er—care of him 
was nicely distributed, don’t you know!’ 


Speaking against long prayers, Brother 
Talmage says: ‘*‘When Peter was endeavoring to 
walk on the water to meet his Master, and was about 
sinking, had his supplication been as long as the 
introduction of sotae of our modern prayers, before 
he got half through he would have been filty feet un- 
der water,” 


‘You must be very polite to succeed in 
this business,’’ said a barber to his young appren- 
tice, ‘‘Always wear a pleasant smile and try to 
flattereveryhbody.’*’ ‘*I’lldomy best, sir,’’ replied 
the apprentice; **but hew am I to flatter a bald- 
headed man?’” ‘*Easy enough,’’ replied the bar- 


ber. ‘Just ask him If he doesn’t want his hair 
cut,’ 


Husband: ‘‘Are you aware, my dear, 
that you make away with about $30 a year In hurse 
cartaresriding to your sewing society and other 
meetings?’> Wife: ‘*Yes, sir, Iam; but I do it for 
economy'’ssake. I don’t believe you could affurd to 
have me walk.’’ ‘*Why so, pray?*’? ‘‘Perhaps you 
are not aware that between our house and the pust- 
office there are four milliners’ shops.’? 


Before Willie’s cousin Bertha arrived at 
his home on c summer visit his mother had told him 
to observe how graceful and polite her manners 
were, especially at the table, When she came, WIl- 
lle observed her with admiring interest. One day 
lis mother said: **Don’t you think Bertha’s man- 
ners are better than yours?’’ ‘‘Yes, mamma,’? 
“Why isit, my dear?’* **] guess Bertha has been 
better brought up than I have!’’ 


“What flavor?” inquired the waiter of 
the ice cream saloon, asthe bridal couple sat down 
In all the pride of their Skowhegan youth and 
beauty. ‘What's yourn, Mari’??? the bridegroom 
asked; ‘*mine’s plain old verneller.’’ ‘*Vernel- 
ler?" said the bride, with a little touch of nasal as- 
berity in her tenes; **Reub, I don’t somehow s’pose 
you'll ever get reel refined! Some varncel flavor for 


me, young man, with jist a spoonful of straub on 
the side,» 


“Clara,” he said tenderly, ‘sf business 
Ht po should come to me after we are married, 
ieoee shouid get to be very, very poor, would your 
the rhe me grow less?" *‘Never, George, ’’ replied 
dear, a Asie **And could you go into the kitchen, 
tle ad mane a loat of bread with those dainty lit- 
thing a *You are very nice to say such a pretty 
Be Seatiens a1 my hands, but, George, my love, don’t 
Of the se aboutthe bread. Why, I would send on¢ 
rvants around to the baker's for it.*’ 











ficult, and unwelcome task to try to inn- 
prove bis character, The truth ws they are 
ndissolubly connected, and each is depeni- 
enton the other for its ae devel dp- 
ment. No happiness wo the name can 
exist while the character is impure and th 
life unworthy. The gratifications of such a 
one will be not only ofa very low order, 
but aleo essentially tempo in toeir na- 
ture, mw eh sonal deteriorates, all en- 
oy ment dimin until the very ca 
iy for it is gone. or 1 Boe aes 
n the hand, no character can be 
steadily im Dg, no life can be win 
in value, without infusing a bappiness o 
the purest and most ennobling kind. Every 
time, then, that we influence another for 
good, every time we heip him tw become 
more faithful and honorable, more indus- 
trious and energetic, more patient and selt- 
controlled, more just and generous, we also 
sow within him the seede of a solid and 
permanent happiness which no circum- 
stances can take away. M. 8 





TRAINING OF CHILDREN.—It is at times 
necessary to censure and punish, but very 
much more may be done by encouraging 
children when they do well. Be, there- 
fore, more careful to express your approba- 
tion of oenduct than your disapproba- 
tion of - Notbing can more discou 
a child than a spirit of incessant fauit-find- 
ing on the part of its parents; and hardly 
anything can exert a more injurious infiu- 
ence upon the disposition both of the parent 
and child, 

There are two great motives influencing 
human action pe and fear. Both of 
these are at times necessary. But who 
would not prefer to have ber child influ- 
enced to good conduct by a desire of pleas- 
ing rather than by the fear of offending ? 
lf a mother never expresses her gratifica- 
tion when ber children do well, and is 
al ways censuring them: when she sees any- 
thing amiss, they are discouraged and up- 
happy ; their dispositions become Lardened 
and soured by this ceaseless fretting; and, 
at last, finding that whether they do well 
or ill, they are usually found fault with, 
they relinquish all efforts to please, and 
beoome heedless of reproaches. M. 8. 


MopesTy makes | amends for the 
ain it gives the persons who labor under it 
y the prejudice it affords every worthy 








person in their favor. 
eo ——_—_——— 
Catarrh Cured. 
A clergyman, after years of sufferin 


from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, anc 
Hevee | trying every known reme‘y, at last 
found a toe come which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed, poy te coves to Prof. 
J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 








HUMPHREYS’ 
ge KE ee 


RICHLY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 


Mailed Free. 











AL NOS. CURES. 
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SPECIFICS. 


4 
Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt o 
odite dF MPHARRYS’ MEDIO INK CO. . 109 Potton St. N.Y. 
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‘Well made Sachet Powders retain tl 
delicious fragrance 
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choice Vi and Lavender, Sicta. 
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free. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








v ri ted on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
YOUR ap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co Clintonville, Ct 


, N ncy Shapes of Bevel and White Dove Hid- 
ro oe eerste Franklin Ptg.Co. New Haven, Ct. 





Fanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
A yay Ao A. Uorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 


HIDDEN NAME CARDS, <7." 


crete, slbum verees, ood the largest sed fines eampie be of aoe wre 
9 / ee re meet Ail for 6 2-cont amp. Bream Cord Works, Statins 15,0. 


EVERY MONTH. 
1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
atonece. Our Azgent'sOutfit 


a utiful Satin-Lined Casket of Silverware, 








4 ow. Dee Ps Carts, One Pack 

May 10 T Home Corts, One Pack Faners 
} ny te Ome Pack Holt-to the Light Corde, The M reuse wry 
wah whe can il any perewe ener and large compic bask id - 
don Name ‘Al for omiy @ 2-comt mamy. Bonner Cane w 





ree. Writeforit. Address Walling- 
ford Siteer Co., Wallingford, Ct. 








Duplex 


and all the Popular 


LAMPS 


BURNERS. 


Also, 


FLOOR or PIANO 


LAMPS, 

















IN BRONZE AND 
WROUGHT IRON. 


GREAT VARIETY. 


A. J. WIEDENER, 


86 SOUTH SECOND ST., PHILADA. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De Saassure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Street, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

[a addition to the most approved sanitary condl- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercanttie Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations. 

All household arrangements will be specially a/lapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing two their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E. Arnold, the well known pianist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terma, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, §300 at the 
opening of the year, and §200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted illness. 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which wili 
in nocase exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 

T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Rev EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stanford, C:. | 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. | 
REV. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv-{ 

ing Place, N. Y. } 

Trustees of Vassar College. 

Miss ABBY F.GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 

sar College. 
Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
Pror. I. C. COULEY, Vassar College. 
Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 
Misses BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogentz, Pa. 
Rey. C. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st, , Brooklyn 
Pror. ROB’T R. RAYMOND. 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 
Ma. W. P. HALLIDAY, Cairo, U1. 
Mr.H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Il. 
Mr. F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carolina. 


A MONTH. Agents \Vanted. 9 best se!!- 
ing articles inthe world. | sample Free 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Detroit, Mich. 


180SILK FRINGE, Hidden Name, Chromo, Feeort @ 
GED * >: ards, Games, Verses, Songs, rap l'tores, Art « 
Ovuthi & Ring, ive. BLAKE & CO, Mowtewese, Cone 


' 








Goods House as WANAMAKER’S, the 
largest in the world? 


FOR TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES : 


ruade 
Lighter SM inch. @2 a0, 52 in b — ese 
; Bineh, $2. 
In awe Autumn tint. No extra charge for 





steam spourias. 
A ered tine ot Saas, | dsome, 

v ne 8 D ° 
Cbecks with sk 


ban 
effect of silk an 25. 
mere weave with variety of overpiaids, $1.25. 
Bourette Plaids, cloth finish, $1.25. 
Chotcer staffs, extra finishing, $1.50. 

M-PRICED D MATERIALS: 


MEDIU 
on with armare fij: ures of contrasting 
colors, 38 | 3 cents, . 
Self-colored broken Plaid, imported, 40 inch, 65c. 
Same fabric and price, checks instead of piaids. 
Serge, ®Binc cents. 
Caud Clo with Serge effects, 38 inch, SO cents. 


French Foule, 42 inch, 75 cents. 
Pebble weave suitings, imported, @ inch, 75 cents. 


For combination, imported Plush novelties, 18 in. , 75c. 
o new ibbons, all-silk Satin and Gros-Grain, 
known only by our special names. 
BELMONT. 7.4. 
No. 3% in., 5c. No. 3% In,, 6c. 
No. 3, In., 76. No. 3, in., Se. 
No. 5, in., 8c. No. 5, 1 In., Me. 
No. 7, Lgin., 10c. No, 7, li¢in., 4c. 
No. 9% ligin., 4c. No. 9 1%in., I7c. 
No, 123, in., i7¢. $ We. 


No. 12,2 in., 
No, 16, 2%in., 24c. 
6 Iv. Blankets, 72xMin., 
Scarlet Biank ets, §2.75 to $8. 50; latter 9 ibs, extra large. 





When you write for samples or goods, 
give us a bint that'll belp our buyers io 
select wisely. 

Send for the New Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue. Now Ready. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PUILADELPHIA, PA. 


If you 


have abused your Stomach 
by eating or drinking too 
much, or of the wrong kind 
of food or liquid, you wi 


ulfer 


because your Stomach is 
angry. Now beware of 
all temporary expedients. 
‘TRY that never-failing, safe 


Remedy, Dr, Schenck’s 
* *« Mandrake Pills. 


For Sale by all . Price 25 cts. per box; 

8 boxes for 65 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, on 
receipt of price. Dr.J.H. Schenck & Son, Philad’a 
queens ‘ — 
R 


° DOLLARD, ; 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier x 5) 
IN HAITR. \ 


inventor of the celebrated GORSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRBRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHEA. TOU PEES AND BCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES. 
head. No. 1. From ferehead back 
No. 2 From forehead 


as far as bald. 
over the headto neck. | No. 2. Over forehea as 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 
over the top. 


No. 3. Over vhe crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear 


the head. 
round the forehead. 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Eoneass, Ladies’ igs, Half Wiga, 
Frizeties, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world wil) re- 


eclve attention. J 
"te DEAF 








CURE "i: 


Pecn’s PaTert lmrrovep Cusniorep Ear Daves Perfeetiy 
Restore the Hearing, and ‘orm the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comf sand always in position. All 
conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
Ulustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Address orcal! on 

. HiS8COX, 863 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 


F.u 
OPIUM Sorphine Habit Cured in hy 
o days. oO pay till cured. 
r. J. Stephens, Lebanvun, Uhie 






TOF-BEAUTY, 








Every Katy destens to be considered 


me. mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
pod beautiful skin. aMicted 
with Tan. Rough or Discolored 


Skim and other ishes, should lose 
no time in lying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 
It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sald by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere. 


Depot $9 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Seep 
which for perfect rity and Perma.- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequal)«! 
for either T@let or Nursery use. No 
materials unléss carefully selected and 
absolutely pure ever enter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
Tivalled for general Toilet use. 

Latnp’s Waite Litao Toriet Soar in 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear sqft and smooth, 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Seld by Prugxists and Fancy Geods 
Dealers Everywhere. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





As seasonable colors, various shades of 
moss-green seem to be preferred to any 
others. {t is curious how regularly, as the 
season comes on, we turn again and again 
to moss-green. Why? 

The truth is, that autumn or winter col- 
ors are not so many as those in vogue for 
spring and summer, and navy, browns and 
moss-greens are the staple of our stock 
for autumn and winter. 

Now, to most complexions moss-,reens 
and navy are more becoming than brown, 
and beyond this, brown toilettes are very 
expensive to maintain in good condition. 
We are all sick and tired of navy by the 
end of the sea-side season, so we adopt 
moss-green as our favorite autumn dress 
op our return to town. 

There is something in brown which im- 
peratively seems to call tor acomplete suit; 
a brown toilette entails a brown jacket, 
brown hat, brown gloves and brown stock- 
ings, and of all the darker colors brown 
seems to wear the least weil, 

A black hat looks very nice with moss- 
green or navy, and we do not feel so com- 
pelled to don a complete suit, but black 
and brown do not seem to agree so well 
together. 

A toilet of faille in a rather ligbt moss 
shade has a taille skirt draped in a very 
graceful manner on a silk foundation, 
which is edged with a pleated balayeuse of 
taille. It is mounted with extremely fine 
pleats in the centre of the front, where the 
material falls free, only slightly draped by 
raising the sides, which are much longer 
than the front, and are pleated up in a full 
mass to form butterfly pleats by way of 
paniers, arranged to tall very gracefully 
and richly. The back drapery is deeply 
pleated and puffed on the tournure. 

The corsage has very short basques at the 
sides, which extend into a deep point in 
froutand form a pleated postillion back. 
A large plastron is made by a_ piece of 
cream foulard printed with simall red de- 


stands, a fact which cannot be said of 
pleated dresses as a rule. 

At the back the material is arranged 
in large box-pleats; while in front the 
right front crosses over the pleated left and 
is draped on the hip with a rich ornament 
of black silk passementerie. A band of 
passementerie to match edges the fronts, a 
kind of work made with Gobeline stitch 
either in black or a different shade of red 
silk. 

The embroidery is very expensive and 
has to be specially made, so elegantes have 
to order their dresses betimes if they want 
to be first in the field. 

The corsage is of very correct cut, 
trimmed with the embroidery, over which 
the Chasseur jacket is worn, made of the 
same cloth, open en chale with two large 
revers and fastened with enormous maca- 
roons of passementerie. Nothing can be 
more elegant and becowing, suitable to 
almost any figure, for it improves faulty 
figures, and shows off the lines of a good 
one. 

Metal embroideries are becoming very 
fashionable, in the form of braids, espe- 
cially as cable threads and round cords, 
Gold or silver alone is considered a trifle 
loud, but together fashion has pronounced 
the effect most elegant. 

Rich and effective it certainly is, but 
metal braids cannot be worn on all occa- 
sions, and cannot be recommended for 
walking dresses. To embroider panels 
and plastrons, however, their gorgeous 
beauty come in very opportunely for cer- 
tain toilettes, 

The zesthetic turned-down frill of lace by 
way of collar, is coming in again for indoor 
costumes and evening dresses when a low 
neck is not necessary. 

There is something very becoming to 
the face and head in the large pleated frill 
falling over the shoulders; it frames the 
head charmingly, and looks so picturesque, 
The turned-down frill can also be made 
of muslin, etamine or soft silk, like tussore 
or surah. For instance, a blouse polonaise 





signs. It is full, gauged into the neck, and 
covers the greater part of the front until it | 
suddenly tapers off into asharp point. ‘lhe | 
upright collar ‘is of faille, but there are no 
parements. 

The hat is of black straw, with rather low 
crown and wide round brim just bound at 
the edge with velvet; the only trimming 
is a bunch of red tlowers in front. 

A similar costume is of darker moss- 
green vigogne. Tho skirt is arranged in 
wide flat pleats, falling smooth and 
straight. The tunic is simple and pretty, 
falling low on the right,but looped high on 





the lett, where the end forms a pleating | 


about 12 inches long adjoining a small pan- 
ier, which fills the interval between the 
tablier and long back drapery. 

The corsage is very pretty, with Very 
short open basques, almost as short as a 
Figaro jacket, which extend into a little 
pleated tail at the back. The fronts are 
open with rounded corners, but the right 
front is pleated and extends trom its 
rounded corner diagonally across the lett 
front to the left shoulder, where it fastens 
vear the collar. A tight-fitting waistcoat 
with much longer basques is visible below 
and in the opening of the fronts as far as 
the side-piece seams. It is of figured white 
and gold surah. The collar is of the fig- 
ured surah, and frills of surah edge the 
tightly-titting sleeves. 

Grey-blues of rather dark hue are to be 
seen in innumerable silks and woolens,but 
as they are colors which fade easily, none 
but the rich employ them for ordinary 
weir. : 

A pretty toilette is made of blue-grey 
woolen material, spotted with steel-grey. 
The skirt is full, the tunic being also full 
anc very simpie, forming a lon. tablier on 
the right, and leaving the left of the skirt 
exposed, 

The corsage is original. The left front, 
well-fitting, fastens up the centre to a fittea 
right front of lining ; over this lining is a 
full floating front crossing over on the left 
and keptin place on the left should r_ be- 
neath a band of blue velvet embroidered 
with steel beads, which continues down to 
the bust on the left, terminating in a point. 
The length and fulness of the lower part of 
the right front are caught upin pleats be- 
neath this point, so that a kind of blouse is 
formed, kept witbin due bounds by fes- 
toons of steel beads which weigh down 
aggressive tolds, There is no limit to the 
graceful eccentricities ot corsages, espe- 
cially those made of soft stuffs, and tre 
draped fronts are very charming. 

The Jean-Jacques costume is of ruby 
cloth, of exquisite tint, soft and rich, with- 
out being too bright or gaudy. The shape 
i8 Of classical simplicity, without drapery 
or pull, 80 that the dress looks as pretty 
when the wearer is seated as when she 


| of plaid woollen material is draped over a 


pleated skirt, held at the waist by a pleated 
belt of surah. A deep fluted collar or pel- 


| erine of the same surah encircles the neck, 


which isslightly open in front. The pare- 
ments or wristvands to the full sleeves are 
also of surah. The skirts are simply 


| draped into along tablier and puffed back 


drapery by a few pleats on each side and a 
few stitches at the back. The skirt is 
pleated ; it is of the polonaise material or 
ot surah, preferably of the woollen tabric 
of which the polonaise is made, 

W hen light transparent dresses had to be 
| laid aside, the petticoat of adrinople with 
| Bulgarian embroidery was again adopted. 
lt forms a famous transition, rough wear 
petticoat between the flimsy summer vari- 
eties and the wadded silk or satin jupons 
of the winter. 

The adrinople petticoat is edged with a 
pleated balayeuse nearly covered by a full 
flounce of adrinop!e embroidered in blue 
and white cotton. Above this are more 
flounces s¢parated by tucks, or tucks 
alone. 

Under petticoats are being made ot red 
or blue jersey stockingette, threaded with 
white stripes. At the edge are three rows 
of gold or silver braid. 

Novel handkerchiefs are of white batiste, 
scalloped and worked all around with but- 

ton-bole stitch in colored cotton. At one 
corner, near the edge, is appliqued a sma] 
shield of the same color as the cotton, on 
which is embroidered the monogram in 
white. They are extremely elegant and 
pretty. 

Ladies of an economical turn are em- 
ploying their light foulards and muslins ot 
the past Suinmer as ¢vening dresses at their 
country houses for such occasions when a 
| Simple toilette is suflicient. A young mar- 

ried lady is employing in this way her 
| dresses of figured muslin which she had 
| made during the past season. 








Odds and Ends, 
VALUES OF DIFFERENT FOODs, 


Beef.—Among all civilized people beef is 
regarded as the principal animal food. By 
conimon consent we admit that beef is 
more nutritious than any other kind ot 
flesh. ‘This universal opinion is supported 
by the investigations of science. There is 
a larger proportion of nutritious material 
in beef than in the flesh of the sheep or 
hog. Beef is of closer texture, and is tuller 
of red blood juices. Itis richer in flavor 
than the flesh of any other domestic animal, 
and a smaller amount of it will Satisfy 
hunger. 

Veal is not nearly so nutritious as beef, 
and is much more difficult of digestion. 
Some persons are wholly unable to digest 
veal, and when th-y eat of it, it acts as a 
foreign body in the intestines, and causes 








griping and diarrhosa. It is more easy of 
digestion when well roasted or broiled than 
when boiled. The time required for the 
digestion of veal is five hours or more, while 
beet is digested in from two and a half to 
three hours. 

Mutton.—This is more easily digented 
than beef, though in a healthy man no 
marked difference would be observed, 
since in the stomach of such a man there 
arises no inconvenience from the digestion 
of beef. However, mutton will be found to 
tax the stomach of the dyspeptic less than 
beef does, and mutton broth is both accept- 
able and valuable to a person suffering 
from dyseutery or kindred affections of 
the bowels. But mutton is not so nutri- 
tious as beef. 

Lamb.—This is not nearly so nutritious 
as mutton. The tissue is soft, gelatinous 
and rich in water. It is used principally 
on account of its delicacy of flavor, which, 
however, is very variable, depending upon 
the breed and nourishment. Lamb should 
not be selected for those whose digestive 
organs are weak. 

Pork, Bacon and Ham.—As a rule, dried 
meats are more difficult of digestion than 
the same meats in the fresh state. Bacon 
and ham are, however, exceptions to this 
rule, for when well cured they are digested 
with more ease than fresh pork. In cold 
weather, nice bacon is especially suited 
for furnishing a large amount of heat by its 
oxidation in the body. The inhabitants of 
cold countries find fatty food necessary to 
their existance, 

Fowl.—There is no bird that may not be 
eaten in case of necessity. In other words, 
the flesh of no bird is in itself poisonous 
The same is true of the eggs of all birds, It 
is true that cases of poisoning from eating 
quail during the spring have occurred ; but 
the poisoning was due to the bulbs of the 
mountain laurel, upon which the birds fed. 
The flesh of carnivorous birds is strong in 
ador and in taste, and would not form a 
tempting dish, save toone threatened with 
starvation. The light meats of birds are 
more easily digested, less rich in nitrogen 
and in flavor than dark meats. Chicken 
broth is more nutritious than that made of 
either mutton or beef, and is often of great 
value to tbe sick. 

Fish.—Undoubtedly the flesh of some 
fish is poisonous, A fish is said to justify 
suspicion when it bas attained a size un- 
usual for one of its species. This popular 
idea may have a grain of truth in it. Fish 
should be discarded if thegwater in which 
it is being boiled blackens silver. The col- 
oration is due to hydrogen sulphide (the 
gas of bad eggs), and indicates putretactive 
changes. Decomposing fish has a pale 
look, and its belly is bluisb. It is withb- 
ered, sticky to the touch, and foul in odor. 
The seller sometimes tries to hide the evi- 
dence of decomposition by taking the eye- 
balls out and coloring the gills with blood. 
Fish caught from putrid water should not 
be eaten. Sometimes, near large manutac- 
turing establishments where a great deal 
of refuse is thrown into the water, the fish 
are killed, and may be brought to market, 
The flesh of such fish is yellowish, soft, 
spongy, and of foul odor. Fish may be 
divided into those turnishing white and 
those furnishing red meats, Those ot the 
former class, as the whitefish, are delicate 
and easy of digestion, while those of the 
second class are richer in nitrogen and 
more stimuiating. Fish should not be lett 
in the water after they are dead, but should 

be packed in ice. Fish should not be the 
chief flesh diet of a people, because it is not 
sufliciently stimulating. Indeed it is 
doubtful if any class of people would volun. 
tarily confine themselves to such food. 
But tue occasional use of fish torms a 
change which is both agreeable and bene- 
ficial. There is no truth in the popular 
idea that a fish diet is especially suited to 
the development of the brain and nervous 
system. Along with fish are often classed 
certain crustaceans, as the crab and lobster 
and certain mollusks, as the oyster and 
mussel. The oyster and mussel are gela- 
tinous, but are easily masticated and 
digested. The lobster, crayfish, and crab 
are more muscular, and are somewhat 
more difficult of mastication and digestion 
The nutritive value of the oyster is not 
very great, but its delicacy of flavor and 
ease of digestion make it of great value to 
all, especially to the sick. The raw oyster 


is probably more eaxi] digested than 
cooked. ° the 
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It is related thata ntl 
trying a horse in comapsny with © jeokan 
noticed, after having driven him a mile e 
two, that he pulled pretty hard, requi 
constant watobing and a steady rein, and 


the gentleman inquired, ‘‘Do you think it 


is just the horse for a lad = 
“Well, sir,”’ answered the jeaban: pgm of 


say 1 shouldn’t want to 
who could drive that horme.’?” me ee 





Mapy.—A lady should not accept too 
many presents from a geutioman, even ii she is en- 
gaged to be married tc Aim. 

READER.—Perfummes are distilled trom , 
om Riper fm Fo. —e.. 

purpose are the 
jasmine, jonqull, andtubercee. eA 


Daup.—“I baveoften beard that a per. 
son's character cam be teld by her bandwriting 
What kind of a character does mine indicate 7" it 
indicates that you are rather precise and prim in 
oem and very fond of the good opision of your 

n 


ANILITIONS.— You cannot learn to speak 
from a book. Kaowledge, a wide vocabulary ob- 
tained by much reading, and perfect self-forgetfai- 


a young orator begins speechifying according 
rules, he makes a fool of himself. " 

Evva.—So long as the gentleman has not 
said anything abeut keeping company with you, you 
are under no obligation to him to refuse ihe atten- 
tions of other gentlemen, especially as he pays at- 
tention to another lady. You should do as you please, 
and tet him do as he pleases. That will bring him to 
terme, if he really cares for rou, 

Y. Y.—We cannot tell how many books 
any individaal could read inayear. You can read 
what you can ; and jt would be well to begin with 
some good history of America. You could then take 
up the biographies of distinguished men, By the 
time you had finished them, you could judge for your- 
self what it would be best for you to read next. 


O. T. H.—You and your lady friend are 
both right to some extent. The fnct is that people 
differ greatly as to what they require for happiness 
in domestic life,and every woman should try to carry 
out and realize her own ideas on this subject, if 
she adopts some other person's ideas, the probabil- 
ity is that she will find that they will not work to 
sult her, 

DELAWARE. — An amendment merely 
changes the form of the origiaal resolution, and if 
the resolution be lost all the amendments will fall 
with it, although they may have been carried, The 
same principle applies to an amendment to an 
amendment. Although carried, it is simply sub- 
stituted for the original amendment, and falls with 
the original. 


Pers.—Hogb of Lincoln was a boy of 
eight, said to have been stolen, tortured, and cruci- 
fied by Jews in 1285, Eighteen of the wealthiest Jews 
ef Lincoln were hanged for the part they were be- 
lieved to have taken in the tragedy ; and the voy was 
buried in state. The probability is that the crime had 
noexistence save in the disordered brains of the 
fanatics who felt that they were doing coud by bait- 
ing Jews. 


F. A. H.—A man sixty-five years old is 
in the sixty-sixth year ot his age ; that Is, he is then 
getting to be sixty-six years old. For instance, ifhe 
was born on August Ist., 1822, he wasaixty-five years 
on August Ist., 1887. After that, every day that he 
lives isa day of bis sixty-sixth year; and when he 
reaches his birthday on August Ist., 1883, his sixty- 
sixth year will be completed, and he will then begin 
on his sixty-seventh year. 


ConTEST.—We must give you advice 
which may seem cruel. Your lover is evidently a 
young lady of enthusiastic temperament and strong 
will ; she must attend to her duty—that is, she mast 
0 to confession regularly ; you would be continual- 
ly embroidered, and we gravely advise you to dis- 
solre your engagement, as only unbappiness can 
come of it. We w.sh earnestly that the jarring of 
creeds were forgotten, but we are cowpelled to ac- 
cept things as they are, and we therefore warn you 
in time to escape from contention and misery which 
are almost inevitable. 


HoraTi0.—The word extravagant ineans 
*‘to wander beyond,’’ It comesfrom the Latin ex- 
tra, which means beyond, and vagari, which means 
to wander. We have this Latin vagari in many 
words. We speak of the vagaries of the mind, which 
are wandering thoughts, and of vagrants, which are 
wandering vagabonds. The word erring also comes 
from a Latin word that means to go astray, to wan- 
der away. So that when Shakspeare called the ghost 
in ‘‘Hamlet’’ an ‘extravagant and erring’’ one he 
used the words tn their precise etymological meaning. 


J.T. S.—It weuld be proper for the 
bridegroom to wear a biack diagonal frock-coat, or & 
cutaway, with rolling collar, The vest should not te 
cut low like a vest for a dress-suit. If he wears & 

white satin tie, it should not be tied jn a bow-knot, 
but in sailor fashion, The groom’s-man may wear 
* similar attire, with a white lawn tie. As for the 
> dress of the bride, she and her lady friends must set- 
tle that, Itis, of course, proper forher to wear & 
traveling-suit if she is going away at once. Tne 
bridesmaid’s dress should harmonize, as far as may 
be, with that worn by the bride, but is not, of course, 
expected to be so costly or elaborate. 


STUuDENT.—Different reasons are given 
by the commentators on the Bible to account for the 
fact that the Commandments are Just ten in number, 
and neither more nor less, Some allege that ten isa 
holy or mystical number, comprising all that is es- 

sential in the subject to which it relates, and that the 
} Ten Commandments signify the sum of divine revela. 
tion as to man’s duty to God. Others say that in the 
mature of things there are ten fundamental facts or 
} principles in a complete system of moral and relig- 

lous government, and that it therefore took just ten 
commandments, no more and no less, to embody and 
express those fundamental principles. 


SimonisM. — Fourierism would divide 
} mankind into associations or es, each to 
 ceasist of four hundred families, These would live 
|; im one great edifice, in which would be contaiued 
werksheps, studios, and every convenience for in- 
desury, pleasure and art. The property of the -" 
ansteries would be divided into twelve parts, © 
| which five would belong to labor, feur to capital, aD! 
three to talent. Under its organization all waste 
land would be reclaimed and put ander cultivation, 
P and the comforts and enjoyments of the human race 
. imcreased to a degree that ever millionzires never 
dreamed of. But underlying these practical — 
are certain metaphysical subtieries, Fourier b 
that attraction and repulsion, which sre the — 
of the physical, also rule the mental world ; wee 
attractions are proportional to destinies, snd - 
the desires, aptitudes, and inclinations of mC: 
they had free scope, would infallibly produce rs ~ 
vidual happiness. Experiments in Fourierism | 
Deen made both in France and America, but on 

* ecale too limited tor fair trial. 
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